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Exhibitions. 
aH EWN RB i yw AR Tt i Rh 


Collection rr? SS} Fainting: and Studies by this French Artist is 

on ON VIEW , OUPIL GALLERY, 5, Regent Street, from 
e 

— ow t ILLIAM MARCHANT & CO. 


GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 
° 10, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


EXAIBITION OF ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY 
H. MULREADY STONE. Daily, 10-6; Saturdays, 10-1. 


Sor ganty num SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by :— 
Wi 











lson ae 
Galasborough Crome Raebu: 
Cotman Muller, » bo. 


eunruners GALLERY, 27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 








Gdurational. 
EWNHAM COLLEGE 


The oe nage “ me Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite yy 
tions fro present members of Newnham Oollege for a 
TRAVELLING “scHOLA RSHIP of 1501., for purposes of study, to be 
awarded in JUNE, 78. 

Applications must sent, not later than JUNE 10, to Miss 

ee ot. Newnham College from whom all particulars can be 
obtain 


OMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
RESEARCH puiow SHIP. — An election will be held this 
summer to a RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP of the annual value of 
4 for three years. “Candi dates must orgies their names, three refer- 
ces, and a statement of their propos: rch, before MAY 20, to 
Mise H. L. LORIMER, Somerville College. “The Fellowship “opm te 
all Women who (1) have resided two years in Oxford an ned 








Honours in some University Examination by October 1 next; or 
(2) have taken Honours at Cambridge or Trinity College, Duplin. — 
Further conditions can be learnt on application to Miss LORIMER. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION on: ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15,on August 1, will be — on JULY 15 and fol owing 
days. — Further ladeatenttiots can be obtained from THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, hook 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK. 





PROFESSORSHIP IN MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 


Candidates for the above appointment must send, 
BEFORE MAY 30 NEXT, 100 copies of their application 
and any testimonials which they may wish to submit, to 
the undersigned, from whom any further information can 


be obtained. JOSEPH DOWNEY, Secretary. 





ESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LECTURERSHIPS IN i ae AND eae 


Owing to the appointment of De. &. Lowry he post of 
Professor of Chemistry at Guy's a. Then will ho a v ACANCY 
in the above College in SEPT aod _ in the LECTURERSHIP 
IN CHEMISTRY. Myers fp a AS annum (non-resident). 

There will also bea VACANCY SEPTE Rin the LE RER- 
SHIP IN Rat AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Com- 
mencing sala: J 1501. Residence optional. 

Candidates for the above posts should be Graduates in Honours in 
Chemistry or Physics of a British or German University. 

Further particulars and forms of application (which must be 
returned not later than MAY 10) can on ee, ot T HE PRINCIPAL, 
130, Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 8. 











Country, OF LO DOF. 


The London County Council invites applications for inclusion in the 
panel of EXAMINERSin (1) Arithmeticand Mathematics ; (2) English 
and General Knowl (3) History; (4) Geography; (5) German; 
(6) Needlework ; (7) Chemistry. Some of the Examinations will be for 
Children and some for older Students or Adults. 

ene are also invited for inclusion in the panel of ASSIS- 

T EXAMINERS for the Junior County Scholarship Examination, 

which consists of a Paper in Arithmetic and a Paper in English suit- 
otis for Children of 11 years o: ns 

Applications must be on the official form G.126 to be ge Sy with 
——— ~s the appointments, rates of payment. &c.. sending 

oe addressed foolscap envelope to THE apt CATION 
OFFIO R, London Conaay Council, ucation Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by SATURDAY, 
May 10, 1913. Every communication must be marked “G.2” on the 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, Surrey.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). The 
comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a 
sound mind in a sound body. Preparations for Examinations if 
desired. French and German a speciality. Large grounds; high and 
healthy position. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ,  e.- a= 
Training ~ Home or Colonies. College F 1,000 acr 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught, * rea 
open- -air life for delicate Boys. C larg es Get p 


N ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, W., English and 

Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 

pantons, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and A 

chools recommended, and prospectuses with full ~ 8, gratis 

on application (personal or by letter), stating requirements. Office 

hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘Tel. 1827 City. 














Hy A MM & Bw & 8 «@. 

“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, givin, the experience of 

one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, will be sent post free on 

application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
e, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 
HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS will 
become VACANT on OCTOBER 1, 1913. The salary attached to the 
office is 6007. per annum, with a supplement and certain benefits under 
the pension scheme. 

Full information as to remuneration and terms of appointment may 
be obtained from JOHN M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
wn a Direct or oo canvassing of individual Senators or Curators 








ENewrat. LECTOR WANTED a a CONTI- 
ee ai —;! next SEPTE 
e experience in teaching En; tae If he has — 
Knowledge a ‘Phonetics it Mill be helpful. e must be free from 
provincial accent. Emoluments J ag ey to — 2007. a _year.— 
poly to Prof. LEWIS, Camb. Univ. Scholastic Agency, Ltd., New 
useums, Cambridge. Request for particulars must be Vy | 
an 











by copies of testimonials and it of age, i 
experience. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (Primary aneeed 
The Council invite a itentions | poe the EBGc of ASS) LEC- 
pts and DEM ONSTRA’ Aid vor WOMEN 
STUDENTS.  Duti ~ to aasuaaes in Can- 
didater = special —y ry for pm a ey teachers of of young 


pa pad to according S orn ion: 
—< pexperlence A ‘Applications should be sent, not later than MAY 10, 
- from whom further particulars may be 

obtained. 





envelope. 
either Sooty ot indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


qualification for rc eppant 
LA GOMME, Clerk of the igpien County Council. 
Baucttion Ofices Victoria Embankment, w. 
April 19, 191 


HELE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
EXETER. 


HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors invite nay Spams from Graduates of a Untverstty $ in 
the United Kingdom for the position of HEAD MASTER of the above 
School, the appointment to date from SEPTEM BERS : 1913. The 
emoluments will consist of a house adjoining the School and a fixed 
salary of 4001. per annum, rising by two yearly increments of 251. to 4501. 

The School earns the full — from the Board of Education, and 
the present numbers are about 

Candidates must not be more than 45 8 of ag 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, y. will ey "9 ’ disqualification. 

Applications (forms of whic! n be obtained of the Clerk), and 
oe limited to three, are to in my hands not later than 





DAW, Clerk to the Governors. 
13, Bedford Circus, Exeter, April 19, 1913. 





IVERPOOL CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Managers of the above-named School are yropered to receive 
anetienone or re ogo a TEACHER OF EMBROIDERY 
AND GENERAL ART SUBJECTS. Salary at rate of 1251. per 
annum.—Further particulars of the soles. and a statement 
of the information required from candidat may be o' ned 
from THE —— OF TECHNICAL EDUCA ION, Ceuteal 
Technical Sc! Byrom Street, Liverpool, os whom applications 
must be AL, = i... than SA’ TURDAY, Ma 


R ERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Education Committee. 





April, 1913. 


KENt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, DOVER. 


WANTED for the Summer Term, beginning May 7 next, an 
ASSISTANT MASTER well qualified in English Sad istory. Other 
things being equal, preference will be given to aman who can offer 

yeical K a subject, and is prepared to take an 
active interest in School Games. Initial yaar 1301.-1501., according 
to qualifications and experience, rising by annual increments of 101. 
to the maximum of 200/., with the i inte of further increments in 
accordance with the scale of the Kent Education Committee. The 
teacher appointed may be required, as a of his work, to teach for 
a limited number of hours in pbb me Classes. Forms of application 
and scale of salaries may be obtained from Mr. R. BE. KNOCKER, 
69, Castle pert, Dover. Applications must be forwarded so as to 
reach the Head Master, Mr. HITEHOUSE, 8S. Alphage House, 
Dover, on or before ma * 1, 1913. Canvassing will be considered a dis- 

cation Order of the Committee 
FRAS. W. oROUK. Secretary, Kent Balucation Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., April 14, 1913 














XFORD OR CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in 
Classical Honours fone UIRED in SEPTEMBER in PUBLIC 
pomocs, CANADA, to 
boar residence. » Por th this and other oe app 
Joint Scholastic Agency, 23, & treet, Bl 


Classics and History. Soler let with 
ly RE — 
ae Ne 








(OWLEY 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


MPRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Council of Trinity College, © Cambridge, propose shortly to 
appoint a LIBRARIAN in pand stig of Dr. Gres. who is resigning. 
articulars as to — dutics an ene can be obtained from T E 
JUNIOR BURSA a to send their names 
to him not later ee MAY 17, together with a letter stating ‘their 
qualifications. No testimonials should be sent in the first instance, 
but the names of two referees should be given to whom inquiries 
may be confidentially addressed. 














SCHOOLS, — ST. HELENS. 


WANTED, for SurteMsEr next, for the COWLEY SCHOOL 
(Secondary), ST. HELENS, a FORM MASTER (Graduate), with 
experience to take Junior Form Work, Mathematics, Engli: ish, &c 
Music or Woodwork a recommendation. per annum with 
5l. increments (subject to satisfactory service) to 2001. — Applications, 
bs ~~ made on forms which may be mapenseeel of stam) ressed 
foolscap envelope, should be forwarded, no’ ter than MAY 10, to 

THE SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 8t. ~ + : 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. —Forthcom 
Examination. Faron APPOINTMENTS in certain 
ments (18-194), 

The date oat is the ang at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on for: rom 
THE SECRETARY, Civil "Survies Commission, Burlington Gardens, 

ndon, 











WEISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


oi 
ABERDARE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED for the above Girls’ Intermediate School a HEAD 
MISTRESS. rad 

United Kingdom, and shall h 
experience as a Teacher in a Secondary School. No residence a. 
Canvassing will be regarded as a Tisasalifleation, but candi aes ny 
aromas. copies of their applications and testimonials to eac 

overn: 

Commencing aeny 2301. per annum. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials, 
must be in the hands of the uadertened on or before APRIL 30 next. 

JOHN D. THOMAS, Clerk to the Governors. 
29, Canon Street, PR. Lhe 


ARNSLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

The Governors of the BARNSLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
invite applications for the appointment of HEAD MISTRESS. 
Applicants must be Graduates (in Honours) of a Gutversity in the 

nited Kingdom, or hold equivalent qualifications, and must have 
had suitable High eee experience. 

Salary 3501. per annu 

The lady appointed will be required to enter upon her duties at the 
beginning of the Autumn Term. 

Applications. accompanied by copies of not less than three testi- 
monials, and the names of three persons to whom apeemae may 
made, must reach the undersigned not later than MAY 1 


Clerk to the Governors of the Barnsley High School. 


Situations Wanted. 
ODERN LANGUAGES HONOURS GRADU- 


ATE of the p Datvesalay of of London requires post as SECRE- 
TARY or LIBRARIAN. Good knowledge of Cataloguing, Card- 

















Indexing, Book- Seapine. and Office routine. Two years lence 
Excellent testimonials.—Apply R. G. W., 88, Horseferry 8.W. 
ITERARY MAN’S DAUGHTER uires 


tas SECRETARY. Shorthand, 
versat: anal German and Russian. Exce 


preferr: 
Miss M. R. B., 293, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


ESPONSIBLE LADY SECRETARY RE- 
QUIRES POST, School or Private. Shorthand, -writing, 
Book-keeping. moran rs’ school experience. Teachers’ 
Certificate, Camb. L. Hons. —Box 1956, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, i 4, ea London, £.C. 


-writing, French, con- 
ent references. Oxford 











Miscellaneous. 


OUNG CAMB. M.A., Class. Tri os TRANS- 
LATES from Racten. French, German. work without 
clery 4 some months in prospect of permanent onan York 


RANSLATIONS into ENGLISH from French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate ei, 
py Rh, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, BAY 


HESTORICAL AND LITERARY RESEARCH 
in_ original and printed goutens WANTED by London M. 
French, Latin, some German. Careful and Accurate. Also Bivite- 

phical Work. Excellent o.. nces. Moderate terms.—A L. 
Bos 1954, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 











ITKERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British yy « and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials — “ ing 4 = Athenzum 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chacon Lane, E. 
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M SS. CRITICIZED AND REVISED.—Write 
for terms to Mr. LEPECHT (Box M), Oaklea Cottage, Silver- 
bill Park, 8t. Leonards-on-Sea. 


UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 
municate. 3 description of jag Aah tom, Work sounieed. 


to com: 
No fees whatever —Write f iculars to 269, Se 
Street, London. Special atten ion to New Writers. 








ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
Secretarial Bureau from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 8.W. 





ARE COINS and MEDALS o of all periods s and 


countries valued or catalogu 
Specime: us PURCHASED at the, ‘Oner M lanier PRICES 
Cash SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, Vand 18, 
iccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


Sales bp Auction. ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 


Engravings. Str . W.C.,on MONDAY, April and Foliowin 
at 1 o'clock jsely, VALUABLE Books an ILLUMINATED 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL | other MANUSCRIPTS, comprising BOOKS from the LIBRARY of 
by AU CTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square the late JAMES SMITH, ., of Jordanhill, Glasgow, including 
= Rp hh SDAY, 


6 
AS 





Ww. Cc. 
ten minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, many jay J Works of Travel in America and other parts of the globe 
ECTION OF po a comprising Naval pa. Military —Books a from Jobn Ruskin’s Tateary. 9 and other ne re facades 
Costumes, Incidents, &., the Property of a well-known COLLECTO Early English _latezatare, many with Shakespearean inte 
ican 


—also Sporting, 7 Coachi —rare French Illustra ted Books of the "e hteenth Cogeury—illamineted 
Portraite J orting Hunting, and — — ore and other Service Boo S vellum—Persian and other 
Oriental M88.—relics of various celeb 








of Hair of Milton, Leas = gion be Works in ns 
Bugrasings. — ae arte ed. Catal be had 
ta a 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL =——— —_ 
THE BROWNING COLLECTIONS. 


uare, W.C. 
Bucs tie ing ak testa in ha Mere SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
pa: 





“4 “The Angler's st,” WwW. W: a a ents, b AUCTION, t their H: , No. 13, Welli: 
after @. Morland—s pair ot rare Etched Letter Proofs—Water-Colour W.C, on THURSDAY, May 1. aud Following, 
, and Paint: oa 3 MONDAY. May 5, and Three Following Days, at } gies oa oe 








Cype-Writers, Ke. 


A CKevisen ty Bee TYPE- WRITING. Translation. 
Revision y Bee rts. Difficult MSS. undertaken. 

FPR WiITING "CO. 1."King Street, Acton, W- woe: 

* Higdromotor: & ts London. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &c., 
accurately and re * TYPE- WRITTEN. 10d. per 1,000 

words. Clear Carbon Research, —, Indexing ; 
yg COPIED Mise TAPP, Rosebank, Great Elms 








Tico, Aurion BY LITERARY EXPERTS, 





ony the above COLL eoTIO NS, the Property of R. W 
t OWNING, , of Asolo, Venets, A Torre 
ar ‘Autella, near Florence, sce. Teal (sold by order of the J Administrators 
of his estate), consisting of Pictures, Drawings, and Engravings, 
au woos ere i Cra Ronuscriptt. Books, Seaees. _furaiture, 
es, and Works of Art, including many relics of his paren 
Robert ani and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. , ™ 
PS be viewed: Pictures, &c., TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 
Apr and 30; Autographs, &., TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
URSDAY, April 29 and 30, and May 1; Books, FRIDAY’ and 
SATURDAY, May 2and 3; Works of Art, TUESDAY and WEDNEs. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late DAY. May 6 snd lieth alten nia 
Metin Vole, Vouk waiuolss, Esq., removed from q_iilustrated "Copies, ‘camaiaing pemeees reproductions, price 5s 


wer PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL Coins and Medals. 
CTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
BARLY ID IN v MAY. BOOKS and | MANUSO RIPTS, including the above ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ng Standar orks in a ranches 0 rature— will SELL by AUCTIO hi 3, 
First itions of Dickens, Cruikshank, &c.—Books with bier Strand, woe LOTION. ath “4 ry Vo clock precialy. the 
Coloured Plates—Books on Architecture, the Fine Arts, Travel, &. COLLECTION LA wre COINS: AND TOKENS, the Pro; 


Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. 
BARLY” IN MAY, GOLD, SILVER, and COPPER OUINS pe 
MEDALS, including the Property of the late Mrs. LAWRENCE, of 
Horton, near Siough, and from various sources. 











000. AUTHORS’ MB8S.. NOV he he oo. 
Also Revised. Criticized. Duplicatin —(Literary Depart.), 
LONDON TYPE- eee BUR: ime it le Nenill Road, Stoke 
Newington, Londo 





UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, gy 


ESSAYS TIED WRISTER with complete accuracy, 9d. 
000 words. n Copies guaran . References to ‘weil 
un Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
Globe ser SR, treater nsesa ay, Od 








pate WRITING of every description, under 


rt literary supervision, 
ded — De a WS. 4. TH NATIONAL type WRITING Bureau, 





bata -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 


— Tri Girton Coll Cambri: ntermediate 
» ere wy hand,” CAMBRIDOR 


London Revi ahi 
TPE WaiTiNg Aé AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELP 
elephone: 





YPE- WRITING of over: description carefully 


prom am executed at h n t Brief), 3 7d. per 1,000. 
Det eae ig Tranalations, Short bridge Local. 
iss NANCY Mc AREA NE, 11, Palmeira aa, OWestell , Eesex. 





88. mss from 8d. 1,000 words. 
EARCH work at British Museum undertaken. 
Horns supplied for articles and speeches. Duplicating. 
H, JOHNSON, 3, Langton Road, N. Brixton, London. 








Catalogues. 


AGGS BROS8B, 
- 109, Strand, London, W.C. 
paatane! Hy RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
INTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
esnenmnetn sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘' Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





ERTRAM DOBELL 
SEOOND.1 -HAND BOOKSELLER R and PUBLISHER, 
Lon on, A 
A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in glish Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions it 
Famous Authors— Manuscri| pts—Illustrated Books, &c. &c. CATALOGU. 
free on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most oe uyere Pestitndes 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG make a special 
feature of exchanging any Saleab 
various its Special list of 2,000 Books I particularly free. 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Stree y JA 
M Bu Chinese re 101. 108. —Turner’s Ceramics of Swansea, 
£ > .—Burton's Porcelain, 42. 4s.—Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, 











Authors’ Agents. 
LAYS WANTED !—We are bein constantly 


asked, b: ey =p got Sketches 
ot every descrip bet os eubait FOURS. onoura’ 47 and 
lowest_ fees. — CAMBRIDGE PLAY AGENCY, 


Savoy House, Strand WO. 





E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pegeeed & to 


consider and oe blication. 
fy ey Ey By 


Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's . W.0, 





WIL DASH, E 
TION of ENGLISH AND POREION COINS, bee the Preset ear 
RTHUR CONAN DOYLE, and other Properties. wat 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. ire, neti th MANSON & WOODS 

ve notice that they will hold the following 

= B AUCT at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales HOW at heh at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, April 20, and Subsequent Days, 
the COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART of Sir LIONEL 
PHILLIPS, Bart. 


On THURSDAY, May 1, MEDIZAVAL 
WORKS OF ART, being a PORTION of the COLLECTION of the 
late J. MALCOLM, FE of Poltalloch, now sold by direction of 
Col. Malcolm, ©.B.; of Poltalloch; also Works of Art from various 








Provident Institutions. 


EADERS’ PENSIONS COMMITTEE. 
8T. BRIDE INSTITUTE, BRIDE LANE, E.C. 
President—The Hon. HARRY LAWSON, M.P. 


— SIONS FOR READERS AND THIEN WIDOWS will be held at the 
VS will be held a 
On THURSDAY, May 1, and FRIDAY, Ma HO. N RESTURANT (Venetian Chamber), on SATURDAY, 
the Se eeaieh, ¢ MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWIN 3 Ma: 3 1018. 
JOHN L. LAIRD. The Chair will be taken by Sir HENRY LUCY. 
| FIVE READERS’ PENSIONS have been founded at a_ cost of 





pd meee | ane sae ota in the charge PA pa af 
iscella . ension Corporation ; but the need for more is great. Three Hundre 
Valuable Misc neous Books. cud Pe rrr have ae ald Ue os Pension on ration Sam 
° e - d and it is ho at as a result o' 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by the forthcoming Dinner this Pension will be Somoleted. so that it 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W..¢ may be awarded at the election a rene. 
TUESDAY, April 29, 29, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, VA LU: SHORTELL, Hon. Secretary. 
ABLE MISCELLANEO a oy including a SELECTI ‘ from Readers’ Pensions Committee, 
BRAR AN, congensan Pacicil's e | St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, 
ritain, Gnlousel Plates vols., eaten Bondelts 
jo age OO : ms story > 4 here _ ‘ 
rry's Kentis n ~- eo rayton’s Poems, original vellum, 
1605—Baskerville’s Edition of Congreve, 3 vole.—others in Old English HE valaauen N PROVIDENT 
Literature—Behmen’s Works, by Law, 4 vols.—Rare Books with ai 
eared = Pigtes, including Le re Lite » ag Surseng Soa ‘is Founded 1837. 
e Hunting Fie rley's John mn, &c.—Firs ons = 
of Dickens, Thackeray, ‘Lagwerth, and others, some in the original Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
pumbere— Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols.—Lord Lovelace’s As Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
4 UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
—> or woman of twenty- ‘five can invest the sum of Twenty 
ts), and obtain the right to 





y itarte, 

tely Prin ted — THE P. OPERTY OF A LADY, including 

Piety Anacalypsis, 2 vols., Coloured Views of Switzerland, a fine 

Set of Punch from 1841 to 1 911, &c.—also Autograph Letters, Old 
Mezzotint Portraits, &c. A Femry | 

| Guineas (or its 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. FIRST. Freed in the following advantages :— 
reedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 








, , BEGON D._ Permanent Relief in Old Age 
S TEVEN 8’S AUC T ION ROOMS. THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians — Surgeons. 
Established 1760. FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots La’ ngley. Hertford- 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. shire) for embers, with garden produce, coal, aud medical 


attendance ree, in addition to an annuity. 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised 
in this journal can be obtained 
at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE 
WORLD. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, 
and Out-of-Print Books. 


Any of the following Catalogues will 


be sent post free on request. 


Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second-hand and New 
Booksat greatly reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of the Best Books on all 
subjects at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, 
suitable for presentation. 

Catalogues of Books in leading Foreign lan- 
guages. 

Catalogue of the Best Books for Boys and 
Girls. 

Catalogue of Stationery and Library requisites. 


Bookbinding of every description. 
An Unequalled Circulating Library. 


(Particulars on application.) 
Orders by post receive immediate attention. 


Free delivery within the United Kingdom of parcels 
of books to the value of 20s. 


376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone : 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London.” 


A SOUTH SEA 
SAGA. 


BY 


A SOUTH SEA SKALLD 
(S. H. Strong). 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A story of the development of New 
Zealand. The arrival of the first settlers, 
their efforts to subdue the forest to the 
plough, their struggle with the savage and 
wily Aborigines, and the gradual evolution 
of civilization in those primitive wilds form 
the subject of a fascinating poem. It 
breathes of the love of wandering travel, 
change, fine scenery, adventure, and risk 
that make so much of the map of the world 
British. 

“Very interesting as a story.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

* Both well felt and well expressed, and is 

always restful and agreeable to read.” 
Scotsman. 

“The poem is quite a manual of graphic 
description, both of land and seascapes. The 
octameter has been chosen and hasa straight- 
forward swing.”—Hull Daily Mail. 








Published by 
G. B. MOORE & CO., Boleyn Road, Dalston, N. 


Cambridge University Press 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 

The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of 

Great Britain. By Putiiip C. Yorke, M.A.Oxon. In three volumes. With 6 illustrations. 
ese volumes constitute the first complete Life of Lord Hardwicke. The work is based 
on the Hardwicke and Newcastle MSS. acquired by the British Museum, and in addition to 
the description of the life and career of one of England's greatest public men, includes the 
Benaiae whole history of the Georgian period from 1720 to 1764, both domestic and foreign. The 
ry “" author has presented the original correspondence as fully as possible, the greatest portion 
one being now published for the first time, and the whole appears for the first time annotated and 
Fc gry arranged. Additional interest is given to the work by the new light which is 
thrown upon the characters and careers of Hardwicke’s contemporaries and upon various 

incidents such as the fall of Walpole and the Byng catastrophe. 


British Borough Charters, 1042-1216 : 
Edited by Apotpxvus Batiarp, LL.B.Lond., Hon. M.A.Oxon., Town Clerk of Woodstock. 
This volume contains about 330 charters and documents, analysed into their constituent 
clauses and rearranged in the form of a code. The charters are preceded by an Introduction 
Rieatiaen in three parts: Part I. explains the methods of study and gives a table of sources ; Part IL. 
+4 t is a short commentary on the code; Part III. contains four supplemental essays, two of 
_—_ which are devoted to finding some general principle underlying the code of munici 
privileges, while in a third some contemporary foreign municipal charters are compared with 
those of the British Isles. 


The Colonization of Africa by Alien Races: New Edition 
By Sir Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Hon.Sc.D.Cantab. Revised throughout 
and considerably enlarged. With 8 maps. Cambridge Historical Series. 

Since 1905, the date of the last edition of this work, much has happened which forms an 

Crown 8v essential part of the colonization and development of Africa by alien races. The author has 

‘Se = t 4 therefore rewritten the whole book from beginning to end and enlarged it so that it might be 

adie brought level with our more complete knowledge of African history and the story, at the same 
time, be continued down to the year 1912. 


Europe and the Far East, 1506-1912: New Edition 

By Sir Rosert K. Doveras. Revised and corrected, with an additional chapter (1904-1912) 

by Professor JosepH H. Loncrorp With 5 maps. Cambridge Historical Series. 
The first edition of this work was issued shortly after the commencement of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the result of that war and the changes which have taken place during the 
_—— Svo following years have necessitated a new edition. The Professor of Japanese at King’s College, 
Ga Od net London, has therefore revised and corrected the book in the light of recent knowledge and 

events and added a chapter bringing the work up to date. 


Vegetation of the Peak District 
By C. E. Moss, B.A.Cantab., D.Sc.Vict., F.R.G.S., F.L.S., Curator of the Herbarium, 
University of Cambridge. With 36 illustrations and 2 coloured vegetation maps. 

This work is the result of a botanical survey of the Peak District begun in January, 1903. 

It is divided into eight chapters, the first being introductory and the following seven dealin 
Demy 8vo with Woodland, Scrub, and Grassland associations, Associations of Rocks os Screes, Marsh 
12s net and Aquatic associations, Moorland associations, Cultivated Land - Culture associations. 
Three appendices follow: I. Summary and Relations of the Plant Communities of the Peak 
District ; Il. Summary of British Plant Formations and Associations; IIL. List of References. 


The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv, Bishop of Hadatha: 


Volume IV 
Volume IV. Acts of the Apostles and three Catholic Epistles in Syriac and English. Edited 
and translated by Marcaret Duntop Gisson, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg). With facsimile. 


Paper covers. Horae Semiticae No. X. 
The text adopted for this volume is that of the MS. lent to the editor by the Rev. Professor 
D. Margoliouth of Oxford, called in previous volumes Codex Several critics have pointed 
Crown 4to out its very decided superiority to Dr. Rendel Harris's MS. (Codex H.), which has accordingly 
7s 6d net been relegated to the notes. Codex M. has already been described in the preface to Horae 
Semiticae No. V. and a facsimile of it is givenin No. VIL Dr. Rendel Harris has written an 

Introduction to the present volume. 


The Jataka, or, Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births 


Translated from the Pali by varioushands. In six volumes with an Index in a separate volume. 

The index volume, now published, price 5s net, completes this work. The stories are 

contained in six volumes, price 12s 6d net each; the price for the set, including the index 

Royal 8vo volume, being £3 8s net. The Jatakas themselves are of course interesting as specimens of 

63s net Buddhist literature, but they possess a special value inasmuch as, although much of their 

matter is peculiar to Buddhism, they contain an unrivalled collection of Folk-lore. They are 
also full of interest as giving a vivid picture of the social life and customs ef ancient India. 


Matrices and Determinoids 

By C. E. Cuuuts, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Volume I. (University of Calcutta Readership Lectures). 
The chief feature of this work is that it deals with rectangular matrices and determinoids 
as distinguished from square matrices and determinants. An attempt is made to set forth a 
complete and consistent theory or calculus of rectangular matrices and determinoids. The 
Royal 8vo first volume, which is now ready, contains the most fundamental portions of the theory. 
21s net Volume IL, which is nearly ready, will contain further developments of the general theory, 
and a large number of applications to Algebra and to the Analytical Geometry of space of two, 

three, and n dimensions. 


New Educational Publications 
Further particulars of any of these books will be sent post free on application. 

Elementary Experimental Dynamics, for Schools. By C. E. 
ASHFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Schiller: Die Braut von Messina. Edited by Karu Brevt, Litt.B., Ph.D. 
Extra feap. 8vo. Pitt Press Series. _ 

3s Erckmann-Chatrian: Madame Thérése. Edited by A. R. Ropgs, M.A. 

Reissued with Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo. Pitt Press Series. 


Principia Mathematica: Volume III 
Volume III. Theory of Series (continued); Theory of Measurement. By 
A. N. Wurreneap, Sc.D., F.R.S., and Bertranp Russew., M.A., F.R.8. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


Life of Octavia Hill as 


Told in her Letters. Edited 
by C. EDMUND MAURICE. Illus- 
trated. S8vo, 16s. net. 


A Small Boy and Others. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Frontis- 
piece. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Certainly there has 
been no more interesting autobiography (for 
the student of letters) since Mr. Conrad’s 
reminiscences, and, as a work of art, as a 
finished composition, Mr. James’s is supe- 
rior.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Odd Farmhouse. By the 
ODD FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Chronicle. —‘* ‘The Odd Farmhouse’ 
in its charming chronicle of small doings will 
help many to see the pleasures that may lie 
in ‘a green thought in a green shade.’” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A 
Collection of Prose Translations made 
by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Hibbert Journal.—‘‘ Few works of poetry 
published in English during recent years 
have made so deep an impression on the 
minds of thoughtful readers as this collection 
of translations from the Bengali, made by 
the author from his own published writings.” 


NEW IMPRESSION. 


National Life and Cha- 
racter. A Forecast. By CHARLES 
H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D. New 


Impression. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 
A Layman’s Mind on 


Creed and Church. By JOHN 
STEWART TEMPLETON, LL.D. D.L. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp 
leather, 5s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Ancient Ideals. A Study of 


Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from 
Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR, Litt.D., Author of ‘The 
Medieval Mind,’ &c. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





Father Ralph. By GERALD 

O'DONOVAN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Tuesday. 

*.* A story of modern Irish life, contain- 

ing a powerful attack on the methods of 
Roman Catholicism. 





MACMILLAN’S 
SEVENPENNY SERIES. New Vols. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By WInston 
CHURCHILL. 


THE PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 
Mason. 


THE VIRGINIAN. By Owen WistTER. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By Marcaret 
L. Woops. 


*.* Complete List post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lap., London. 


Blackwoods’ New Books. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. G.C.I.E., Hon. 
D.C.L. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. (Cantab). By the 
Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G. 
K.C.S.1 K.C.LE. 16s. net. 

“The writer’s chief task has been to show Lyall himself 

....and this he achieves with very considerable — 

mes. 


OFFICER DURING THE GREAT WAR 
1793-1815. Compiled from the Correspondence of 
Col. SAMUEL RICE, C.B. K.H., 5ist Light mene, 
and from other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F, 
MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, Author of ‘ Annals of Sand- 
hurst,’ ‘ Lads of the Light Division,’ &c. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ We congratulate Col. Mockler-Ferryman on his book.” 

“This very fascinating book.”— World. Atheneum. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 











“Atr lously popular "— Daily Telegraph. 
“Radantly THE GAY  «zreathiessiy 


«nomexing ADVENTURE. *,cnerant 


ingenuity. 6/- fancy. 
THE GAY ADVENTURE. By Ricnarp 
BIRD. 68. 


** One of the gayest books of the season.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


SUNIA, AND OTHER STORIES 


By MAUD DIVER, 
Author of ‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,’ &c. 


TOM, VRON. By E. M. Syteyp Kynnerstey, 
Author of ‘ H.M.IL.,’ ‘ A Snail’s Wooing,’ &c. 


THE ALIAS. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘ Kapak,’ ‘ Monsieur Carnifax.’ 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By 
ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘Saints, Sinners, and 
the usual People,’ &c. 

‘* The real thing.” —Athenceeuwm. 
** Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.” 
all Mall Gazette, 





“More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of 
laughter, gay, ironic, well-bred, which keeps every story 
sparkling with life.” —Times. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF (AND AFTER). 
By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of ‘The Career 
of Kembole.’ 

** An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.” 
Scotsman, 
“ Very cleverly written.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A bright, clever piece of work....should give pleasure 
to many readers.”—Athenewm. 





*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of con- 
servative imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ 
shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because 
it represents and appeals to all that is best in the 
undying genius of the race.””—TIMEs, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


“THE MOST “* BLACKWOOD’ 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 


MAY contains 
FROM THE OUTPOSTS :— 
Pawns in the Game. By J. L. MAFFEY. 
STUDENT DUELLING IN GERMANY. 

By STEPHEN Gwynn, M.P. 
“THE DUKE.” 


By C. W. C. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. By Ian Hay. 
A LAND OF LAW AND LAXITY. 
WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
A BROKEN LINK. By Major E. F. Knox. 
WHY ADRIANOPLE FELL. By CHASSEUR. 
SIR ALFRED LYALL. 
By Sir GEORGE ForRREsT, C.I.E. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :— 
Mr. George’s Apologia pro Vitd suwi—What is a Poor 
Man?—The Unearned Increment—“ The Foul Lip”— 
A ~~ ames System of Education—Ladder or High- 
road ? 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


BEST NEW BOOKS 
Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 





MOZAMBIQUE: 
Its Agricultural Development 


By R. N. LYNE, F.L.S. ¥.R.G.S., Director 

of Agriculture, Ceylon, late Director of 
Agriculture in Mozambique and Zanzibar. 
With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

This work is intended to reveal Portuguese East 
Africa to the investing public interested in de- 
veloping the natural resources of the country, or 
likely to become so. These vast resources are here 
dealt with by one whose experience of East 
African agriculture probably exceeds that of any 
other man. The author also discusses subjects 
that will attract the attention of the geographer, 
the traveller, and all students of African topics, 
the conclusions presented being those of a resident 
and student who has spent sixteen years on the 
coast and hinterland. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


REVOLUTION 


Illustrated by the French Revolution 
By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of ‘The 
Crowd.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

*“A book which no politician who takes his 
work seriously can afford to leave unstudied. It 
is a scientific inquiry of keen penetration into the 
psychology of revolution. The author shows in 
an extremely convincing way how the mind of the 
masses, the collective mind, is moved through a 
leader, and how always the momentum goes far 
beyond the desire of its leader, how force, once let 
loose, cannot be controlled, but passes inevitably 
into anarchy...... It is both lucid and convincing.” 

Observer. 


HOW CRIMINALS ARE MADE 


AND PREVENTED 


A Retrospect of Forty Years 
By the Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Southwark, late and last Chaplain 
of Clerkenwell Prison. Illustrated. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘““A very readabie book; it is also a most 
suggestive one, and it has all through it the note 
of an intense realism.” —Globe. 

‘*One of the most striking chapters in the book 
consists of a vigorous attack on the business 
methods of to-day.”— Daily News. 


DREAM CITIES 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING, Author of 
*‘ Ways of Escape,’&c. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

**A book of travel ought to possess a definite 
personality, a subtle charm—like a woman—and a 
sense of humour is never out of place in it. The 
author of ‘Dream Cities’ possesses all these 
gifts. His book is at once interesting, entertain- 
ing, and useful as a guide book.” — Tatler. 


THE BERWICK AND 
LOTHIAN COASTS 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of 

‘The Sussex Coast,’ &c. With 65 Illustra- 

tions by EDITH BRAND HANNAH (Mrs. 

I. C. Hannah). Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
**Tt is a model for its kind, written with a zest, 
humour, and sensibility that is infectious...... The 
result is a volume that one enjoys almost as much 
as a holiday.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


MARK RUTHERFORD'S 
NOVELS 


Complete Edition, 6 vols, cloth, ls. net per 
volume. Write for list of titles. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 





Edinburgh and London. 


1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


a 


RUSSIA. 


Books on Russia are popular just now, 
and in Mr. Stephen ,Graham’s ‘ Changing 
Russia’ and Dr. Rappoport’s ‘ Home Life 
in Russia’ we have two which are both 
certain to secure readers. 

Mr. Graham knows Russia well, and is 
able to describe it in a fashion that 
leaves little to be desired. He likes the 
life of a vagabond—it is his own word— 
and many people will be attracted by his 
record of adventures. His wayfaring was 
about as rough and full of discomfort as 
it could be ; but in descriptions of hard- 
ships he is at his best, and we prefer his 
account of a night spent in a cave on the 
seashore to his gloomy forebodings as to 
the future of Russia. 

He tells here of a tramp along the 
route of the new Black Sea Railway 
and walks in the Urals and the Crimea. 
For his bed he chose the woods, a sandy 
beach, or any place under the open sky, 
and he has a constitution which enabled 
him to be happy when he was soaked to 
the skin, and living on crab-apples, straw- 
berries, nuts, or anything he chanced to 
find. The cheapness of life at Russian 
seaside fresorts#is mentioned, but, as a 
rule, Mr. Graham found such places 
desolate beyond words, and dirt and other 
troubles outweighed their comforts. By 
the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea he 
saw a land “‘ the most fruitful in Europe, 
acquirable [on easy terms.” Yet no 


Changing Russia. By Stephen Graham. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Map. (John 
Lane.) 

Home Life in Russia. By A. S. Ra rt. 
(Methuen & Co.) i — 











‘ ° , > 1 
one wants it, and Russian colonization 


goes steadily eastward, towards Siberia. 
When he was walking (in 1911) he noted 
that millions of peasants were suffering 
from famine in Southern and Eastern 
Russia, and that this land near the 
Black Sea, where there should be abun- 
dance of corn and vineyards and tea 
plantations, was absolutely deserted. 

In the unfrequented parts of the 
Caucasus, where Mr. Graham wandered 
alone, no unguarded person, he says, 
is safe. There is no scruple about tor- 
ture; and “there is no horror about 
murder. The fact that a man has com- 
mitted what we call a murder is almost 
a commonplace.” If a murderer is caught, 
he gets three years’ penal servitude, but 
if he is rich, he may escape with a fine ; 
and one reason why the Caucasus is less 
developed than the Urals, according to 
our author, is that no prospector cares to 
risk his life in the district lying between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Mr. Graham sees in Russia a Power 
more eager for conquest than any other 
country, and he thinks that long before 
she has digested the Caucasus she will 
have annexed Persia. He sees designs 
on China and on Turkey—but, of course, 
he was writing this part of his book 
before the results of the recent war were 
known. The real hope of Russia, he 
thinks, lies in her rich, undeveloped 
lands, and if she would evolve something 
entirely new, and not “ simply follow us 
down the old dull alleys of commerce,” 
her future might be bright. 

Mr. Graham is gloomy about Russian 
literature. According to him, Gorky 
was Russia’s last hope, and nothing 
national has appeared since Gorky’s day. 
The Russians now read W. W. Jacobs and 
Oscar Wilde, in cheap editions, at two- 
pence a volume, and the latter is “ the 
most popular author in Russia.” After 
him come Mr. Jerome, Mr. H. G. Wells, and 
Mr. Kipling—in that order. Mr. Jerome 
is taught in the schools as though he 
were a classic; and the final word is 
that the one hope for the literary future 
of Russia lies in the peasant, to whom 
the man of genius must go. 

There is something about Mr. Graham’s 
style which reminds one of a good trans- 
lation from Russian, and it is easy to see 
why, for he explains that, as a child, he 
was told never to have more than fourteen 
words in a sentence, and about five sen- 
tences in a paragraph. His sentences are 
often of this kind, and his quotations 
from Russian newspapers are similar in 
construction. 

His book deserves to be read right 
through ; but, if there are any who cannot 
find time to do that, they should at least 
read his admirable chapter entitled ‘ Tra- 
velling Third-class.’ The journey is a 
long one, from the neighbourhood of 
Batoum to the Ural Mountains, and he 
begins by quoting one of the bills stuck 
up at a Russian station warning people 
that “‘ Hares will be strictly dealt with.” 
These “Hares” are people who hide 
under seats and travel without tickets, 
and “every wayside station saw a.... 





hare crawl out and a new hare crawl 
in.” The other book before us also 
names the Hares, but calls them “ blind 
passengers”: a name which recalls 
the French one, though that, indeed, 
suggesting alertness, seems the more 
appropriate. The great charm of this 
chapter by Mr. Graham lies in the 
little sketch of the passengers: the old 
man with his little girl, the poor beggar 
who had been mutilated by Turks, and 
the two peasant women lying at the 
point of death. It is an admirable piece 
of work. 

When Mr. Graham writes as a wayfarer, 
even if he is only praising stout boots, he 
generally secures our attention and agree- 
ment. He is a less competent guide when 
he discusses politics and labour. In one 
place he says :— 


“Tf English labour is going to defend 
itself permanently, it must develop a virile 
foreign policy. It must be prepared to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of other 
countries, and impose its laws not only on 
the employer in England but on the em- 
ployer throughout the world.”’ 


Here we part company, regretting that 
no good map is given to illustrate the 
author’s wanderings. 


The other work is of a different class. 
It is by Dr. Rappoport, who was, we 
believe, born and educated in the land 
of which he writes, but has since lived 
in England and in France. He finds 
in Russia such a conglomeration of races 
and nations, differing so considerably in 
their manners and customs, that he does 
not try to condense within one volume a 
survey of the home life of all the peoples 
inhabiting that vast empire. He states, 
very frankly, that since he was in Russia 
things have changed ; but there is nothing 
to show in what years he gained his 
experience, and some of his facts and 
figures are stale. We are puzzled to know 
why he thought it necessary to go back 
to 1900 when he says that time in Russia 
is thirteen days behind Western Europe. 
Other little things also make us ask when 
his pages were written: for one dis- 
tinguished Russian, long dead, is referred 
to as if he were still alive. 

Superficial observers and travellers who 
have studied life in the great cities of 
Russia have thought that there was little 
to distinguish it from that of other large 
centres of the Continent, and Dr. Rappo- 
port is wise in taking his readers to the 
villages to show them the real home life 
of Russia before he describes that of the 
towns. His treatment of village life is, 
however, inferior ; and, while the country 
sketches leave much to be desired, the 
chapter on Moscow is worthy of praise. 
There are. however, some good re- 
marks about the peasant woman: 
‘“work and nothing but work, no rest, 
no recreation,’ make up her life; and 
from the moment of her birth her lot is 
harder than the man’s. 

Dr. Rappoport might have told his 
readers about the Russian village-com- 
mune system. The “ Mir” is so different 
from anything to be found in Western 
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Europe, and plays such an important 
part in the home life of Russia, that it 
should have been explained. But the 
main fault we find with Dr. Rappoport is 
that he has borrowed far too much from 
other authors. Whole pages are taken 
from Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, and, 
good as they are, they are out of place 
when transplanted. Page after page is 
filled with extracts from novels and other 
books ; yet the author has no need 
to do this, for he is fresher and more 
interesting than most of those from 
whom he quotes. We wish that he had 
not left distances in versts, and money in 
roubles; and if his book is reprinted, he 
should clear up some shaky grammar. 
His pages, like those of Mr. Graham, are 
well illustrated. 








Frédéric Godet, 1812-1900. Par Philippe 
Godet. (Neuchatel, Attinger Fréres.) 
For more than fifty vears of an age re- 
nowned for its theologians and eccle- 
siastical statesmen Frédéric Godet held 
a place attained by few Churchmen. His 
was a long life—it can be measured by the 
nineteenth century—yet he did not outlive 
his fame nor linger beyond his days of 
service. Many of our English book- 
shelves have been enriched, and many 
English sermons have been uplifted, 
by the commentaries he wrote in his 
Neuchatel study. But Godet was greater 
than his commentaries. There was some- 
thing finer in Chatham than anything he 
spoke—so we have been reminded by a 
seer; and we may rescue the words for 
Godet. M. Philippe Godet’s book makes 
it abundantly plain that his father’s 
life-work cannot be estimated merely 
in terms of Biblical exegesis. Let us 
note in passing that the volume, a 
pleasing token of filial piety, is not so 
much a biography as an edition of intimate 
letters. In these days, when one is often 
at the mercy of literary egotism, it is 
good to encounter a biographer who has 
the grace to be content with a lowly place 
that he may put another into eminence. 
With becoming modesty too, M. Godet 
has allowed Gaston Frommel, a disciple 
who became a master, to speak of his 
father as a theologian, and the disciple 
speaks in no uncertain voice. The tribute 
is singularly beautiful, and, if it is some- 
what unrestrained, as in its comparison 
of Godet to St. John, it shows acumen in 

its selection of theological merits. 
Without doubt Frédéric Godet was a 
great man, and he was a great man largely 
because he was so convincingly a good 
man. He had in him a “ magistrature 
spirituelle,”’ begotten of a deep and true 
piety. Almost from his earliest days 
he was much given to “ examining him- 
self,” as the Scottish theologians have 
it; letter after letter reveals a minute, 
religious introspection. It is ‘ toujours 
ma vie intérieure.” His first visit to 
Paris, for example, brought him much 
joy, but it brought sorrow in its train ; 
for he was soon in travail over his delight 
in worldly pleasures, though these were 
of a most diluted and respectable cha- 





racter. His was a sharp and accusing 
conscience, and during all his earlier 
years he set himself the painful and 
dangerous task of pillorying his tender 
heart. Now it is more than doubtful 
whether a young man with a turn for self- 
analysis should keep a diary, for a record 
of sins, venial or mortal, does not tend 
to health of body or soul. One fears for 
the youth who can write :— 


“Hier, j'ai été faux avec S....Je lui 
ai peut-étre fait de la peine en lui témoignant 
peu de plaisir & causer avec lui, sous pré- 
texte que j’avais & travailler. Et je puis, 
aprés cela, aller perdre deux heures & jouer 
au billard avec Guyot !” 


But Godet, even at 20 years of age, was 
not a prig; he was a young man ot a 
highly strung, deeply religious, and quickly 
responsive disposition; and what might 
have been a weakness in others became 
in him a very strength. He was a 
mystic. That is why he revered and 
brooded over Zinzendorf, and that is 
why he was at his best in his commentary 
on St. John’s gospel. He tasted often 
the bitterness of spiritual anguish ; but 
his fiery trials equipped him with an 
unwavering faith, a noble hope, and a 
tender charity. 

Though Godet made his pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Herrnhut, he was no 
recluse. The rough school of life made it 
impossible for him to repeat in manhood 
what he had written as a student: 
** De quoi étais-je plein? De moi-méme.” 
Even in his youth economic questions 
arrested him, and he gave serious atten- 
tion to Saint-Simonism, an attention 
which helped him in later days, when he 
bettered the social plight of Neuchatel. 
Then he lived in stormy times. Wars 
and rumours of war interrupted the even 
tenor of his life in 1831, when the student 
was turned into an artilleryman; in 
1848, when revolution raged as an 
epidemic ; in 1856, when Neuchatel saw 
insurrection ; and, most of all, in 1870, 
when friendships and allegiances were 
sorely tried by the Franco-Prussian War. 
It has been said that ‘* men of character 
are the conscience of society’; and in a 
very real fashion Godet was a conscience 
for his neighbours. As pastor of the 
national Church, as leader of the Free 
Church (for Neuchatel, like Scotland, 
knew the meaning of secession), as an 
instructor of youth, and a leader of 
public opinion, he constantly sought the 
improvement of his fellows. Perhaps the 
most interesting letters of this volume are 
those which passed between him and 
Frederick William of Prussia. Godet was 
for some years the royal tutor, and, unlike 
George Buchanan, he found that, despite 
unimpeachable authority, one can put 
one’s faith in princes. There was some- 
thing very fine in the relationship of 
tutor and pupil. Godet was no sycophant. 
He laid down his conditions to the Princess 
Augusta, and brooked no disobedience 
in the princeling. Indeed, one rather 
pities Frederick in his arduous studies, 
and certainly sympathizes with him when 
at the end of a week’s tasks he cried out 





in glee, ‘‘ Me voila libre de ma personne ! ” 





But when boyhood’s days and pranks: 


were over a lasting and touching friend- 


ship remained between “ cher prince’ and. 


** votre Godet.”’ 
Frédéric Godet was, again, a man of 
wide and varied culture. He was for- 


tunate in his teachers, and his teachers- 


were his friends. Hengstenberg, Steffens, 
Tholuck, Nitzsch, Rothe, and Schelling, 
but, most of all, Neander, were the in- 


structors of his intellectual and religious- 


faith. It is somewhat remarkable that 
he failed to appreciate Schleiermacher, 
though one may make bold to say that 
he was influenced by him more than he 
knew. 
loved; and from his diary we take a 
choice morsel :— 

** Puis chez Neander, qui sortait pour aller 
se promener. J’allai avec lui; nous par- 


lames de Hegel. Il me dit que cette philo-. 


sophie était un grand commentaire de cette 
parole: ‘La sagesse des hommes n’est que 
folie devant Dieu.’ ”’ 


Truly, the erudite man of Israel was not: 


without a spice of wit. 


M. Philippe Godet’s ambition has been, 


to portray his father as a man rather than. 
a commentator, and there is, therefore, 
little need to appraise Godet the theologian. 
Even yet the task is difficult. He was 


not a textual critic of the rank of Westcott. 


or Hort. He was at his best in exegesis, 


but we might name two theologians of 


our own country, and at least two of 
other countries, who were his superiors in. 
some departments of exposition. But he 
had a lively fancy, a delicate touch, and a 
spiritual intuition that made him supreme: 


when he handled certain religious topics 


and types of religious thought. 








The Icknield Way. By Edward Thomas: 
(Constable & Co.) 


To write to perfection the romance and 
history of one of England’s great and 
ancient roads, a man should be equipped! 
with plentiful high spirits and a know- 
ledge of books and documents and earth- 
works beyond the ordinary. He should! 
be as ready as Kit Nubbles to make sport 
of the weather, and as glad as Little Nelli 
to taste the deep joys of open country, 
after living “ solitarily in great cities as in 
the bucket of a human well.”’ Mr. Thomas 
has an acute and cultivated mind and an: 
attractive style, and makes many happy 
observations on the road; he threads his 
way, like an experienced pedestrian, 
through the maze of myth and archzo- 
logical surmise about the Icknield Way, 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth and Henry 
of Huntingdon to Leland, Edwin Guest, 
and the “Victoria County Histories.” 
For all that, his book will hardly 
satisfy the archeologist, and the ordinary 
reader may gain the impression of a 
tired man struggling with blistered feet 
over hot, dusty roads, with so many 
miles a day to walk in order to write a 
book so many words in length, rather than 
of a writer fresh and eager, entering upon 
his task with zest. A tired author too 
soon fatigues his reader. 


But Neander he admired andi! 
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The Icknield Way was not a Roman 
road, and not the “‘ warpath of the Iceni.” 
Whether we derive it, with Dr. Bradley, 
from some twilight deity such as Lady 
Icenhild, or from ychen=oxen, we are 
making consciously wild guesses, but 
it seems beyond doubt that there was an 
ancient cattle- way, or ox-drove, along 
the high way of the downs. 

Mr. Thomas says that Icknield was, 
like Watling and Ermine, used as a generic 
term for a road. This statement, as 
well as the space devoted to theorizings 
about the road by unscientific chroniclers, 
or local antiquaries whose zeal outruns 
their discretion, seems rather to obscure 
what we believe to be the fact, that the 
Icknield Way was a West-Country road, 
the name of which was gradually extended 
into the Eastern counties. Before the 
Norman Conquest the charters mention 
Icknield Street only in the West, and 
it is not till three centuries later that 
the name is applied to roads in Hertford- 
shire and Cambridgeshire. East of New- 
market it is not found at all. It is only 
in the Western section, as Prof. Haver- 
field observes (‘‘ Victoria County His- 
tories,” ‘ Norfolk’), that it can now be 
traced with any real certainty, as it 
passes along the continuous scarp of the 
Berkshire downs and the Chilterns. Mr. 
Thomas, however, holds that the Ick- 
nield Way is “‘ sufficiently explained as the 
chief surviving road connecting East 
Anglia and the whole eastern half of the 
regions north of the Thames with the 
West and the Western half of the south 
of England.” 

Assuming, then, that the Way started 
from the Norfolk ports, he begins his 
pilgrimage in East Anglia, and, setting 
out from Thetford, pursues the Way by 
places and fords which it more or less 
certainly connected. Possibly a more 
thorough study of ancient deeds and 
charters and parish records may yet throw 
light upon its lost portions. But Mr. 
Thomas makes no contribution of this 
‘sort, as Mr. Belloc did in his book on the 
Pilgrims’ Way, and his chosen starting- 
point seems to us to give a somewhat 
false impression of the nature of the road. 
Coming over Newmarket Heath, where 
the old road is hidden beneath the tarmac 
surface of the new, he tells us that he 
likes to see “fine horses running at full 
speed,” and his absorption in his own 
views and sensations leads him to occupy 
much space that might have been devoted 
to matters more germane to the subject. 
Of Fleam’s Dyke, for instance, he tells us 
that it is shorter than Devil’s Ditch, but 
of neither of these famous and fascinating 
earthworks has he more to say. But those 
readers who are content with what he 
chooses to give them will follow an agree- 
able writer with pleasure past Baldock 
and Pirton, over Telegraph Hill, down to 
Lilley Hoo, crossing Watling Street at 
Dunstable, cutting into the Romanized 
Akeman Street near Tring, along to 
Wallingford and Goring. 

Mr. Collins’s pictures give an excellent 
idea of the broad expanses of country 
beneath the wall of the Downs. 





How Criminals are Made and Prevented : 
a Retrospect of Forty Years. By J. W. 
Horsley. (Fisher Unwin.) 

PREVENTION is better than cure, and this 

book is almost entirely taken up with 

prevention, or at least with the causes 
of crime. There is a long chapter on 

‘Commercial Morality tending to Crime,’ 


which some people may consider too | 


much of a “ preachment”’; yet it is 
mostly to the point. The author quotes 
a number of ordinary sayings, and shows 
how they indicate and affect the common 
morality of the people. 

Perhaps the key-note to the book is 
contained in the following passage 
(p. 40) :— 

** John Bradford, the pious Puritan, saw 
a condemned criminal on his way from my 
old prison, which was then called the New 
Prison of Clerkenwell, to the gibbet at Ty- 
burn, and uttered words often quoted with 
admiration: ‘ There, but for the grace of 
God, goes John Bradford.’ True words, a 
useful thought; but better, surely, would 
have been the addition of the words, ‘ and 
there is one for whose state John Bradford 
is partly responsible.’ More humanity, and 
therefore more divinity, I find in the declara- 
tion of Robertson of Brighton, ‘I cannot 
see or hear of evil without thinking that 
somehow I have had a finger in its creation.’ ” 

A good chapter on ‘ Drink -Caused 
Crime’ is based largely on carefully 
collected facts, and the author remarks 
with surprise on the small number of 
charges for “‘ permitting drunkenness.” 
In another place he makes a similar 
comment on receivers of stolen goods. 

The chapter on ‘ Betting as a Cause of 
Crime’ deserves special attention. Re- 
ferring to his Clerkenwell days in the 
seventies and eighties, Canon Horsley 
recalls (pp. 160-61) ‘“‘ how painfully the 
directness of the path from betting to 
bondage, from Epsom to the Old Bailey, 
was brought before me each month for 
those ten years.”” A London coroner said 
to him: “I always look for suicides 
after the Derby. After that event you 
always find that a certain number of 
shop - assistants have absconded, and a 
number of other people have committed 
suicide.” 

He cites case after case of fraud and 
tragedy arising out 
adds :— 


‘** Had one to labour the point, a press- | 


cutting agency would enable one to fill pages 
with typical cases arising in any week, 
especially during what is called the flat- 


racing season, when, as a friend of mine | 
engaged on a London evening paper told | 


me, the circulation was found on inquiry 
to increase by 50,000 per diem from the 
time of the Lincoln Handicap.” 

He also deals with the invasion of the 
football world by the betting craze, and 
attacks the press for its share in it. 

“Why do would-be respectable papers 
{he asks] allow their columns to be worse 


than wasted by such matters, with the | 


knowledge that multitudes catch the gam- 
bling fever, not by attending races, but by 
the attraction of the daily suggestions of 
these Mahdis of the Turf ?” 


Judging from his fourteen years’ 


of betting, and | 


| the poor, during ten of which he was 
|chairman of a workhouse containing 
| over 1,300 inmates, he declares that 
|“ betting now stands only next to in- 
temperance amongst males as a cause of 
pauperism.”’ 

He does not believe in those who 
preach “temperance, soberness, and 
chastity’ and do nothing to remedy 
present conditions. Finally, he asks, 
‘Are We Improving ?’ and, although he 
does not give a decided answer, he declares 
himself an optimist. 

We fear we cannot quite share his satis- 
|faction with the present elementary 
schools, though undoubtedly there has 
been an impulse towards reform. We are 
thankful for a work based on the lifelong 
efforts and experience of a sincere social 
worker. 








The Masters of Modern French Criticism. 
By Irving Babbitt. (Constable & Co.) 


Wuo was it that declared the reading of 
Sainte-Beuve to be the real test of a man’s 
love of French literature? Judged by 
this method, Mr. Babbitt’s love of French 
literature is unimpeachable, for he has 
read not only Sainte-Beuve, but also 
Villemain, Scherer, Taine, Brunetiére, 
and the rest of the French nineteenth- 
century critics. He has read them, too, 
with such interest as has led him to write 
a thick and scholarly volume on them. 
Yet, in the end, one feels that the interest 
is, after all, not in French literature, but 
in M. Bergson. There is curiously little 
discussion of literary problems, which are 
subordinated to those of philosophy— 
M. Bergson and William James occupy the 
central position of the book, as the enemies 
to be refuted; and one slowly discovers 
that Mr. Babbitt’s hero is Emerson—not 
on account of his literary criticism, but 
because he “ furnishes some hint of how 
it is possible to accept the doctrine of 
relativity without loss of one’s feeling for 
absolute values.” ** The literary critic,” 
says the Preface, * should be willing to 
meet the philosopher half-way.” One 
sometimes begins to fear that Mr. Babbitt’s 
method of arranging such a meeting is 
the use of a somewhat irritating meta- 
| physical jargon. We quote as an in- 
| stance the following sentence on Joubert: 
** Moreover he never confuses, like so 
many mere esthetes, the planes of 
being corresponding to the different orders 
of intuition’; or again, ‘‘ Both the 
One and the Many as well as man’s rela- 
tion to them must forever elude * final 
formulation.” But if one struggles through 
| such phrases, one comes at length to 
realize that Mr. Babbitt is, after all, only 
restating the eternal question of the 
critic, on the solution or evasion of which 
all criticism hangs. 

Criticism during the ancien régime 
was a comparatively simple business. 





by Aristotle, partly by the French 
' Academy; all one had to do was to 
find out if the work one was studying 


| There were ** the rules,” drawn up partly 


experience as a metropolitan guardian of | obeyed them or not—if it did, it was good ; 


ODE ST ES I BE AE GO ER ee Ae 
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if it did not, it was bad. But after the 
French Revolution, which destroyed so 
much, “the rules”’ too vanished, and 
vanished, ‘we may safely say, for ever. 
Then with the rise of the scientific spirit 
the attitude of the critic changed: he 
came to feel that his duty was not to 
judge, but to understand ; not to praise 
or blame, but to explain. This method, 
which reached its highest point in the 
criticism of Sainte-Beuve and Taine, soon 
developed so disproportionately what Mr. 
Babbitt would call *‘ the intuitions of the 
Many ”’ that it led to an almost stultifying 
extreme. Anatole France is obliged to 
deny that he is a critic at all—he merely 
recounts the adventures of his soul among 
masterpieces, and in reviewing a book of 
Renan’s on Semitic religions occupies 
half his space by a description of the 
Noah’s ark of his childhood. This is the 
logical outcome of the doctrine of sub- 
jectivity or relativity in art—a doctrine 
against which Mr. Babbitt makes a 
strenuous protest. 

“What is most needed just now [he 
says] is not great doctors of relativity like 
Renan and Sainte-Beuve, but rather a 
critic who, without being at all rigid or 
reactionary, can yet carry into his work the 
sense of standards that are set above indi- 
vidual caprice and the flux of phenomena. 
....The critie’s duty is to find some new 
principle of judgement and selection.” 


It is here, it seems to us, that the diffi- 
culties arise. Granted that the superiority 
of ‘ Hamlet’ over ‘ The Girl in the Taxi’ 
is absolute, depending neither on the 
individual spectator nor on any com- 
binations of circumstance, is it possible 
to lay down the principles on which this 
superiority depends, so that we may 
use them as a _ standard by which 
other works can be measured ? Must not 
the critic who attempts to erect such a 
standard be acquainted not only with 
everything that has been written, but 
also with everything that will be written— 
and, further, with everything that might 
be written ? Without such knowledge is 
it not certain that he would do what the 
formulators of the old “rules” did— 
mistake the temporary and inessential for 
the eternal and necessary, and by too 
narrow a definition exclude whole cate- 
gories of masterpieces from his Parnassus ? 

That, indeed, is the tendency of the 
*‘ absolute’ critic; if we compare him 
with the ‘relative’”’ critic, we find the 
former errs by severity, the latter by 
laxness. “Ayons le cceur et Tesprit 
hospitaliers,”’ said Joubert ; “‘ You always 
praise what pleases you,” said Brunetiére 
to another critic; ‘JZ never do.’”’ Even 
Mr. Babbitt, though cautious and aware 
of his danger, is already demanding, besides 
a new principle and a settled standard, a 
satirist who, like Boileau, shall have a 
positive hatred of a stupid book. After 
all, it is perhaps true that the nineteenth 
century did overdo the appreciative side 
of criticism, and that a reaction would 
be valuable. It is interesting to see the 
demand arising in America, where the 
lack of standards and of repressive criti- 
cism has reached surprising extremes. 





The Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger. 

By John Willcock. (St. Catherine Press.) 
Dr. Wittcock is already favourably 
known to students of mid-seventeenth- 
century history by his Lives of the eighth 
and ninth Earls of Argyll. In his present 
work he turns his attention more directly 
to the English aspect of the great drama ; 
and we are glad to be able to congratulate 
him upon his success: we have little 
doubt that his book will take its place 
as the final source of information upon the 
subject. Vane’s character and career do 
not suggest brilliancy of treatment, and 
Dr. Willecock has wisely avoided any 
attempt to be brilliant or epigrammatic ; 
but his narrative is clear and often forcible, 
his historical background is satisfactory, 
and the literary quality of his work 
sufficiently attractive. 

Dr. Willeock displays great industry 
in the collection and arrangement of facts 
—most of which were, it is true, already 
well known; and although his personal 
feelings are fairly obvious, they are never 
obtruded. He is markedly and generously 
moderate in his characterization of pro- 
tagonists to whom Vane was opposed— 
his thumbnail sketch of Laud is an admir- 
able instance—and as regards Vane him- 
self, there is a refreshing absence of special 
pleading. Indeed, in one case—-the facts 
of which, many years ago, the present 
writer examined from the same source, 
though Dr. Willcock has for the first time 
made them public—the alleged complicity 
of Vane in the plot to kidnap or murder 
Charles and his brother in 1659, he may 
surprise the reader by his willingness to 
accept the charge against his hero upon 
the evidence of a tainted witness. Words, 
unproved and unprovable, contained in a 
begging letter written thirty years later, 
are evidence which would be laughed out 
of court by any impartial tribunal. 

That Vane was a remarkable, though 
never a great man does not require argu- 
ment. Dr. Willcock brings into full 
relief the various phases of his many- 
sided nature : his precocity of talent ; his 
subtlety and resource in diplomacy, with 
his doctrinaire and unyielding political 
theory; his controversial power; his 
admirable capacity as the official re- 
sponsible for the Navy, and his general 
ineffectiveness as a leader of men; his 
coldness of temperament, joined to a 
mysticism which puzzled his contem- 
poraries as it has puzzled Dr. Willcock ; 
his splendid persistence in the advocacy 
of religious toleration ; his dignity under 
misfortune; and the superb egotism 
he displayed at his death. Dr. Willcock 
asks himself the question: How is it 
that so remarkable an actor in the great 
conflict should attract so small a share of 
attention ? and he gives the right answer. 
In a controversy of constantly changing 
aspects Vane was a theorist, not an op- 
portunist ; and, where the sword was the 
arbiter, he was never a soldier. 

In a work written, we imagine, under 
the influence of a preconceived opinion, 
it is but natural that certain episodes 
should be described in language less 





or more forcible than we ourselves should 
employ. An instance of what we mean is 
the betrayal by Vane to Pym of his father’s 
note of the words used by Strafford in 
Council, an act which more than anything 
else sealed the fate of that great and noble 
man, and which—we think deservedly— 
has for ever blackened Vane’s reputation. 
Dr. Willcock is evidently uneasy about 
the matter. He makes explanations which 
clearly do not satisfy even himself. We 
wish he had so far let himself go as to call 
the proceeding what it was—a dirty trick. 

One of the most interesting passages 
in the book is that in which Dr. Willcock 
gives the story of Vane’s failure as 
Governor of Massachusetts. For this failure 
the positive and the negative sides of his 
character were equally responsible. He 
was then—at twenty-two years of age— 
as fixed in his adherence to absolute reli- 
gious freedom as he remained throughout ; 
and, as always, he was utterly deficient in 
the art—in the very thought, indeed— 
of dealing in a conciliatory way with 
persons, still less with a community, where 
different views prevailed and were as 
tenaciously held. 

Dr. Willcock tells how, at the death of 
Pym, Vane stepped nominally into his place 
as leader of the Parliamentary party. But 
it needed somewhat more than a theorist, 
however brilliant his abilities, to succeed 
where Pym’ had succeeded. For two 
years he ‘“ occupied a position of extra- 
ordinary influence ’’ ; but it was personal 
influence alone; he never became the 
trusted leader of a party. As the rift 
between Presbyterian supremacy—with 
intolerance involved—and the rising of 
Independency began to declare itself 
his leadership disappeared :— 


“* He often found himself not merely in a 
minority but in isolation. Indeed, had 
there not been combined with his visionary 
temperament an eager interest in the actual 
transaction of public affairs and splendid gifts 
as an administrator, he would soon have 
gone down in the press and turmoil in which 
so much of his life was passed.” 


Dr. Willcock relates how, a little later, in 
the welter of politics which immediately 
preceded the King’s death, Vane again 
became impossible. 

These are typical instances of frank 
judgment; and we can equally com- 
mend as entirely sane and sound the 
treatment of Vane’s share in the inclu- 
sion of the famous saving clause in the 
Solemn League and Covenant. But to 
most readers the happiest passage in the 
book will be the account of Vane’s relations 
with Cromwell, upon which Dr. Willcock 
throws fresh light. So long as their 
principles and their objects were the same, 
‘Brother Heron” and “ Brother Foun- 
tain’ were on terms of more than common 
friendship. But differences between the 
great opportunist and the doctrinaire soon 
declared themselves under the stress of 
the times, and these came to a head when 
the one was resolved to destroy, and the 
other desired to perpetuate, the Long 
Parliament. No brotherhood could stand 


the strain. To a conflict between Vane’s 
ineffectiveness and Cromwell’s dynamic 
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resolve there could be but one end; and 
Vane was brushed aside by the stronger 
man with the contemptuously impatient 
exclamation which is so well known. 
From that moment Vane ceased to be 
prominent in the fight. What little 
part he played in politics after this was 
comparatively insignificant. But he lived 
a life of courageous dignity ; and when, by 
a breach of faith as shameless as even a 
Stuart could commit, he was brought to 
the scaffold, he died greatly. 

We would only add that Dr. Willcock 
has done good service by showing inci- 
dentally that the story of Vane’s posthum- 
ous child is utterly unfounded, and thus 
disproving the repulsive suggestion con- 
tained in the notes of Swift and Routh 
to the passage in Burnet which deals with 
his execution. 








Saint John’s Wood: its History, its 
Houses, its Haunts, and its Celebrities. 
By Alan Montgomery Eyre. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Most of the chief districts of London 
have had their historians, but St. John’s 
Wood is now for the first time described 
in a separate book, and it is well that 
the chronicle should be due to one of a 
family which possessed the ground for 
nearly two centuries, an association kept 
alive in popular remembrance by the 
well-known Eyre Arms. 

The estate of St. John’s Wood was 
originally attached to Belsize Park, Hamp- 
stead, and detached from it in 1732, 
when the great Earl of Chesterfield sold 
it for 20,000]. to Henry Samuel Eyre, a 
London merchant of good family. Al- 
though the Belsize property had been in 
the possession of the Stanhopes for many 
years, there is no evidence that the fourth 
Earl ever lived at Belsize House. 


The new purchaser of the estate of 
St. John’s Wood caused a plan of it to be 
drawn up, and this document is inscribed : 


“A Survey of Lands called St. John’s 
Wood, 497 Acres, 2 Roods, 17 Perches, in 
the Parishes of St. Mary le Bonne and 
Hampstead in Osulston and County of 
Middx., being freehold, 1733.” 


This shows the estate to be bounded on 
the north by part of the Manor of Hamp- 
stead; on the south and south-west by 
lands belonging to Lord Pawlett; on 
the east by Belsize Manor, by lands belong- 
ing to “ Esqr. Earle of Hendon,” by the 
Earl of Warwick’s land, and part of 
Dagget’s farm ; and on the west by Kil- 
borne Abbey, and lands belonging to the 
Free School of Harrow-on-the-Hill. It 
consisted of wooded, meadow, or pasture 
land, and was divided by hedges into 
forty-five closes or fields. The bound- 
aries of St. John’s Wood are not very 
evident to the present frequenters of its 
streets, and the author often steps over 
the border in his descriptions. This, 
however, is easily accounted for, as the 
three boroughs of Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
and Hampstead meet on Primrose Hill. 





The historical interest of St. John’s 
Wood consists in the fact that it remained 
for many years the last relic of the great 
Middlesex Forest, and supplied both a 
safe hiding-place for highwaymen and 
political conspirators, and a hunting- 
place for princes. The author’s bent, 
however, is not towards early history, 
and he relates little more than is generally 
known about the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who gave the place 
its name, and about Babington’s retire- 
ment with some of his conspirators to 
its pathless woods. The property was for 
long a somewhat unprofitable possession, 
and on the death of the first of the St. 
John’s Wood Eyres it was valued at 
22,2501., or twenty-five years’ purchase 
of its then annual rent roll of 890/. Mr. 
Eyre says that each of the tenants was 
nearly two and a half years in arrears. 
The great change in value did not occur 
until the opening of the nineteenth 
century, when building began, largely 
influenced by the transformation of Mary- 
lebone Park into the Regent’s Park. 
There are, in fact, two St. John’s Woods. 
That to the north and south of the 
canal, and at the west of the park, con- 
sisted of small houses with large gardens 
hidden by high walls, and obtained a 
very questionable reputation. Much of 
this old part was cleared away for 
the track of the Great Central Railway. 
The St. John’s Wood that grew up to the 
north of Regent’s Park has always been 
of good repute. 

Mr. Eyre largely devotes himself to the 
description of the associations of the 
houses with distinguished inhabitants, and 
he has succeeded in producing an enter- 
taining book. 

He mentions philosophers and authors, 
artists, and a class of resident described 
euphemistically as ‘Fair dwellers.” 
Among scientific men Huxley stands 
easily at the top, and the author is 
inclined to consider him the chief glory 
of “‘the Wood.” In 1850 he went to 
live with his brother George at 41, North 
Bank, but soon moved to other quarters, 
though remaining true to St. John’s Wood 
through life. When he married he lived 
at 14, Waverley Place ; then came other 
removals, and he lived in Marlborough 
Place until 1890, when he retired to 
Eastbourne. Mr. Eyre quotes from one 
of Huxley’s correspondents, who wrote 
in 1853: ‘“‘If your Wood continues to be 
a hot-bed for Deists and doubters, you 
should get its name changed from St. 
John’s to St. Thomas’s.” Huxley him- 
self once wrote :— 

**T don’t know why I was called Thomas. 
It was, however, a curious chance that 
my parents should have chosen for me the 
name of that particular Apostle with whom 
I have always felt most sympathy.” 

Of the artists, Sir Edwin Landseer was 
a lover of Hampstead from his boyhood, 
and his father described some fields as 
Edwin’s first studio. During most of his 
life he lived at No. 18, St. John’s Wood 
Road (now pulled down). Mr. Eyre has a 
very good chapter on the doings of the 
“St. John’s Wood Clique,” founded in 





1862 by seven well-known painters, after- 
wards joined by a few others. Philip 
Calderon was the leader, and most of the 
members were associated with the exhibi- 
tions held at the Dudley Gallery. The 
list of famous persons connected with 
St. John’s Wood is long, and the author 
has something of interest to say con- 
cerning most of them. With respect to 
the ‘‘ Fair dwellers in the Wood,” we need 
only say that the book contains portraits 
of some very good-looking women. 








Pan-Germanism. By Roland G. Usher. 
(Constable & Co.) 


WE should attach little importance to 
this book were it not for the fact that 
there are many people in England who 
belong to what has been called the ‘* blue 
funk” school, who talk as though the 
Germans might land to-morrow, and who 
may be in a worse state of panic than ever 
when they have seen the work of an 
American professor who evidently sat 
down to make their flesh creep. 

We feel sure that Dr. Usher wishes well 
to England, but it is sometimes necessary 
to pray to be saved from one’s friends, 
and a book such as this, which will attract 
attention abroad, cannot improve, and 
may possibly embitter, our relations with 
Germany. It is, therefore, necessary to 
deal with some of the author’s fallacies 
and mistakes. 

The book contains an account of the 
supposed intentions of Germany. She 
aims, we read, at nothing less than the 
domination of Europe and of the world 
by the Germanic race. It is absurd, 
according to our author, to treat this 
vast project as an unreality, for “in fact 
it is already half accomplished.” The 
fleet of Germany is to be large enough to 
make the outcome of a battle with the 
English navy dubious, and strong enough 
to ensure freedom of passage for German 
commerce through the Channel in all 
circumstances. Incidentally, Germany is 
to occupy Holland and Belgium; and 
there is no mention of the fact that we 
are pledged to defend the neutrality of 
Belgium. Yet does Dr. Usher think that 
England would sit by and watch an 
occupation, say, of Belgium, and that 
France would be so unconcerned that we 
should have no ally ¢ 

We confess that we are dazed by the 
programme sketched out for Germany. 
In addition to occupying Holland and 
Belgium, she is to seize Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, and to make some arrange- 
ment with Switzerland. These are only 
trifling steps to be taken before we are 
finally swallowed up, and the rest of 
Europe is at the feet of a Pan-Germanic 
League. One of the many other things 
that Germans have to arrange is an over- 
land route to the East, which, according 
to the American professor, is to make 
her less vulnerable in every way than 
we are; but it would certainly make her 
far more open to attack than she is. 
When she has got this route, then “Egypt, 
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Syria, Arabia, Persia, India herself.... 
would fall into German hands and be 
held safe from conquest.”” Why “ safe 
from conquest’? we do not know, seeing 
that Dr. Usher does not apparently con- 
template that Germany will have complete 
command of the sea. 


There is throughout a great part of the 
book a difficulty in knowing whether 
Dr. Usher is speaking for himself or 
for imaginary Germans, and we wish his 
own arguments had been clearly separated 
from those put into Teutonic mouths. 
It is suggested that England is far less 
powerful now than formerly, when German 
commerce had to pass over the sea. Dr. 
Usher writes: “‘ Even with the Far East 
trade is possible (for Germany) by rail ”’ : 
a statement which leaves out of account 
all questions of the cost of freight. The 
proposition is that the Channel is no longer 
the chief means of intercommunication 
in Northern Europe; but a German 
writer quoted by Dr. Usher supplies the 
answer when he says that “all nations 
must run the gauntlet of England,’ who 
stands like a robber knight on every one 
of the world’s trade routes. Dr. Usher’s 
argument (or that of his hypothetical 
German) is elaborated in passages about 
Food Supply in Time of War; but the 
reply to him was made by the Royal 
Commission on that very subject which 
sat some years ago. 


Our author is extreme in his opinions, 
and says that Germans have the “ su- 
premest confidence’ in the result “ of 
any possible conflict ’’—meaning a conflict 
between England and France on the one 
side and Germany standing alone on the 
other. Elsewhere he writes that Germans 
are certain that they are stronger than 
England “under any circumstances ”’ ; 
that they are sure that their resources 
are ‘sufficient to cope with France and 
Russia combined ; and that they believe 
they are stronger than all three nations 
in the amount of force which they can 
exert. We only quote these statements, 
and we need not show that responsible 
Germans do not set up any such claims. 


When the Professor comes to English 
facts and politics he is not a trustworthy 
guide. Why should he write that “no 
other nation in Europe has spent the 
same amount of money,” for defence pre- 
parations, as have the Germans? Surely 
he ought to know that the expenditure 
of the British Empire in this way is 
much greater than that of Germany. 

Another of his arguments is based on 
the supposed fact that ‘‘ for twenty years 
English parties in the House of Commons 
have both remained almost constant in 
size.” Anything more inaccurate it is 
difficult to imagine. It is sufficient to 
reply that in 1885 the Conservative party 
held 249 seats; in 1886, 393; in 1895, 
411; in 1906 they held only 158; and 
after the election of December, 1910, 
272 seats. The variations are surely 
pretty wide. He also states that the 
Labour party here has had an important 
following in the House of Commons for 
twenty years, being apparently unaware 
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| that the rise of that party is of very 


recent date. 


His tale hangs on the command of the 
sea, and we cannot take him as a com- 
petent authority. It is not enough to 
say that, if England retains command 
of the sea, the Germans, nevertheless, 
““depend upon their fleet to interfere 
with the regularity of remittances to 
England,” and to suggest that Germany 
with her allies can stop the interest on 
our investments at their source. Till 
Germany has command of the sea, how 
can she ‘‘depend”’ on her “fleet to inter- 
fere”’ ? 








Stendhal : Vie de Henri Brulard. Publiée 
d’aprés les manuscrits par Henri De- 
braye. 2 vols. (Paris, Champion.) 


WE have received the first two volumes 
of an ambitious undertaking. Briefly, it 
is proposed to reissue, in about thirty- 
five large volumes, the complete works 
of Stendhal. This enterprise presents 
peculiar difficulties, of which the greatest 
is the necessity for the transcription of 
masses of the author’s original manuscript, 
which always verges on illegibility, and 
in some cases has to this day successfully 
resisted publication. But captious readers 
will have no cause of complaint about 
the execution of the task. The result, in 
spite of occasional tiny lacune (four 
reproductions of pages illustrate the 
difficulties), is one which would undoubt- 
edly have satisfied the author. The 
reader’s satisfaction in the edition will 
not be limited to the laboriously extracted 
text. Handsome type and thick paper 
without an excess of glaze will reconcile 
the English reader to paper covers. 


‘La Vie de Henri Brulard’ is auto- 
biographical, but, although written when 
the author was about fifty, ends virtually 
at adolescence. It was written at a time 
when Stendhal could with some confidence 
claim a few decades of exclusion from 
oblivion, and entirely for the sake of 
posterity. About 1880 was to be the date, 
he often affirms, of his recognition. Once 
he is even less hopeful: “je mets un 
billet & une loterie, dont le gros lot se 
réduit & ceci: étre lu en 1935.” As a 
matter of fact, ‘Henri Brulard’ did 
not see the light until Stendhal had been 
dead almost a half-century; in 1890 it 
was transcribed and published by the 
late Casimir Stryenski, to whom such 
vogue as Stendhal has to-day is largely 
due. The thin little volume of 1890 is in 
absolute contrast to the present edition ; 
the text has been almost doubled, and 
notes and appendixes have been added 
on an imposing scale. 


We believe that Stendhal is coming into 
his own. In this country he is known 
mainly by the translations of two great 
novels, one of which has been published 
with an Introduction by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett. In France, however, there are 
many signs of an awakening interest, of 
which the possibility of this edition is 
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but one. La Revue Critique, for example, 
recently gave up a whole number to the 
consideration of Stendhal. 


He is one of the world’s great egotists. 
He does not, with Strindberg, shelter his 
egotism behind pathological data, or deat 
in elaborate apologies for his conduct. He 
is an egotist without shame, fortified by a 
powerful faith in himself. He could do no 
wrong at any period of his life, for so runs 
an article of the egotist’s creed: ‘“‘ Je me 
révoltai, je pouvais avoir quatre ans. 
De cette époque datte mon horreur pour 
la religion.”” Through such a medium of 
temperament the details of his childhood’s 
days stand out with pitiless clearness. 
He was a lonely child who lost both parents 
at an early age, and had few associates 
of his own years. In these days, when 
child psychology is an object of intensive 
study, ‘Henri Brulard’ should not be 
overlooked. Stendhal was a precocious. 
and, in some respects, unattractive child, 
bit he was healthy, and not abnormal. 
His surroundings were those of a bygone: 
day, but his mind was wonderfully alive 
and real. He makes us feel, as he felt, 
the littlenesses of his Grenoble, but he also 
shows us a development and a faith that 
could not be held by little men. 








The Chronicle of Lanercost, 1272-1346. 
Translated, with Notes, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.) 


ANTIQUARIES will be grateful to Sir 
Herbert Maxwell for the labour and 
erudition he has expended as editor and 
translator of this Latin chronicle from 1272 
to 1346—a complement to the Norman- 
French record which he has made accessible: 
for much the same period to English 
readers. The educated public, whose 
Latinity Sir Herbert has reason to suspect, 
is probably even less familiar with Norman- 
French ; and Sir Thomas Gray’s ‘ Scala- 
cronica ’—his translation of which was 
reviewed in these columns on August 3rd, 
1907—is of greater historical value. It 
has the unique distinction for those times 
of being written by a soldier who had 
taken some part in the events he describes, 
and whose father had served for almost 
half a century in the Anglo-Scottish wars. 
Gray’s account of this struggle is fre- 
quently, indeed, so meagre and inaccurate 
as to suggest that the elder knight must 
have had an inattentive, if not undutiful 
son, and the portion of the narrative 
which embodied most of his own experi- 
ence has unfortunately been lost; but 
he has the open mind of a layman, and 
in dealing with the enemies of his country, 
whether Scottish or French, he is remark-- 
ably free from bias. 

‘The Chronicle of Lanercost,’ on the: 
other hand, is an extreme example 
of the record of the monkish type 
—full of signs and wonders, and animated 
throughout by intense hatred of the Scots.. 
Its character in this respect may be illus- 


' trated by its treatment—not all included 
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in this translation — of Alexander III. 
‘That excellent sovereign, whom Sir Her- 
bert calls ‘‘ the best king the Scots ever 
had,” is represented as the object from 
his cradle of divine wrath, and as remark- 
able chiefly for his love of amorous adven- 
tures, which “‘ he used never to forbear 
on account of season or storm, nor for 
perils of flood or rocky cliffs.” His death 
.at Kinghorn amidst such dangers—when, 
however, he was on his way to visit his 
lawful bride—is described by one who 
had himself experienced the storm; and 
the writer, fearing that “ a chronicle which 
strews its course with extinguished cinders 
will be deemed too dry,” tells us, by way 
of diversion, how a farmer who was 
impious enough to plough on a Church 
festival aimed a blow at the reluctant 
oxen but killed his son. This passage, 
however, does less than justice to the 
credulity or invention of the chronicler, 
who is seldom content with anything 
short of a miracle, and sometimes cites 
the testimony of an eyewitness to its 
truth. One is disposed to believe him 
when such evidence is adduced for occur- 
rences which were not miraculous; but 
the student will do well to take warning 
from a passage of this kind (p. 128) 
which the translator exposes as “‘ purely 
partisan fiction.” 

The authorship of the ‘Chronicle,’ 
‘which can be determined only by internal 
evidence, is discussed with great ability 
by the Rev. Dr. James Wilson in an intro- 
‘duction to this translation. Till Father 
Stevenson in 1839 printed the Cottonian 
MSS. for the Maitland and Bannatyne 
‘Clubs, the work had been ascribed with- 
out question to the Priory of Lanercost ; 
but this was an Augustinian house ; and 
Stevenson, influenced chiefly by the lavish 
and consistent praise bestowed on the 
Order of St. Francis, indicated as its 
more probable source the Greyfriar House 
at Carlisle. Dr. Wilson shows that, if 
‘tthe ‘ Chronicle’ is to be credited to the 
Franciscans, it was more probably com- 
piled at Berwick than at Carlisle; but 
he himself, though apparently unable to 
account for the prominence assigned to 
this Order, has reverted to the traditional 
view. His argument cannot be sum- 
marized ; but we may notice as one of its 
strongest links that, whereas the friars 
were not subject to ecclesiastical taxa- 
tion, the *‘ Chronicle’ records that ‘‘ we,” 
an consideration of a tithe granted to the 
Bishop of Carlisle, ‘“‘ paid him in all 
twenty-four pounds.” A passage almost 
equally conclusive on the other side is 
pointed out in Stevenson’s essay ; but if, 
as Dr. Wilson believes, the ‘ Chronicle ’ 
was “‘ built up continuously” by a suc- 
cession of writers, there is the less reason 
to suppose that it emanated from so 
ansettled a body as the Mendicant Friars. 
The question is perplexing, and Dr. 
Wilson has sought to hold “an even 
‘balance between the rival claims to 
authorship.” 

The work is admirably produced in a 
style uniform with that of the ‘ Scala- 
<ronica,’ and has several illustrations as 
well as a good Index. 








Mes Loisirs. Par 8. P. Hardy. Publié 
d’aprés le manuscrit autographe et 
inédit par Maurice Tourneux et Maurice 
Vitrac.— Vol. I. 1764-73. (Paris, 
Picard & Fils.) 


THE publication of this journal of an 
eighteenth-century Paris bookseller — 
‘ Journal d’Evénements tels qu’ils parvien- 
nent & ma Connaissance ’ is the author’s 
descriptive sub-title—is an event of some 
historical interest. If in some respects, 
as the editors admit, the document is 
disappointing and scarcely entitled to 
rank with Grimm and Bachaumont, an 
almost daily record of occurrences ex- 
tending over a quarter of a century (it 
ends in 1789) cannot fail to be of value. 
The editors’ preliminary notice, which 
tells the history of the manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and satisfactorily 
disposes of any doubts as to the author- 
ship, gives readers all that is needed, and 
is supplemented by a few useful foot-notes ; 
but the Index is not nearly full enough. 


Although a few fragments had been 
printed more than twenty years earlier, 
it was not until 1871 that the Journal 
became at all widely known, M. Charles 
Aubertin being its introducer in the pages 
of La Revue des Deux Mondes. Its great 
bulk—eight large folios containing some 
4,000 pages —has militated against its 
publication, and certain suppressions have 
been deemed indispensable by MM. Tour- 
neux and Vitrac. But these have been 
made with excellent judgment, and are 
mainly restricted to the omission of official 
documents accessible elsewhere, and minor 
local occurrences. 


The writer in this first instalment of 
the journal reveals himself as a steady- 
going bourgeois of a somewhat pedantic 
turn of mind, but level-headed, and not 
too credulous. Under the date Novem- 
ber 12th, 1771, he inserts a kind of pro- 
fession of politigal faith which he flatters 
himself is that of every good Frenchman, 
and closes with the Latin subscription : 
“Ita sentiebat civis regi et patrie ad- 
dictissimus 8. P. Hardy, syndico rei 
librarie et typographize adjunctus, A.D. 
1771.” This has reference mainly to the 
temporary supersession of the Parle- 
ment by the Chancellor Maupeou, against 
whom were ranged the whole nation with 
the exception of the King. The Journal 
is full of the war of remonstrances and 
lits de justice which preceded this, and 
of illustrations of the hostility of public 
opinion, from the princes of the blood 
downwards, towards the newly created 
body—‘ messieurs les inamovibles,”’ as 
the diarist terms them; but Hardy’s 
indignation never extends to the King, 
nor does he give his approval to the 
anonymous placards and satires which he 
refers to or quotes. The price of bread, 
the risings of the Seine, current rumours 
as to the hoped-for dismissal of the 
unpopular ministers, accounts of cere- 
monies and processions, crimes and 
punishments, and obituary notices, form 
the staple of the Journal. The recorder 
is a pious Jansenist, and often refers to 





| the recently suppressed Society of Jesus 


as “‘ les ci-devant soi-disant Jésuites.” 

Hardy witnessed the beheading of the 
Comte de Lally from a third-floor window 
of a wineseller’s near the Arcade Saint 
Jean, and says that there were at least as 
many spectators as at Damiens’s execu- 
tion. No carriages, méme bourgeois, were 
allowed in the Place de Gréve. 

* Ainsi finit cet homme qui s’était vu, 
pour ainsi dire, souverain dans l’Inde, et 
que son ambition, jointe & la férocité natur- 
elle de son caractére [illustrations of this 
had been given], avait rendu le tyran du 
militaire et celui des peuples dans toute cette 
contrée,”” 
is the comment annexed to one of the 
most interesting passages of the Journal. 
The writer was present at a meeting of the 
French Academy in 1767, and took part 
in a procession of the University of Paris 
in 1770, when the braying of an ass was 
interpreted as a satirical compliment 
to the degenerate representatives of the 
academic body. Striking evidences of 
Marie Antoinette’s early popularity ap- 
pear towards the end of the volume, 
in which also will be found references to 
Beaumarchais and his antagonist Coun- 
cillor Goézman. Hardy is in some in- 
stances singularly ill-informed as to lite- 
rary matters, but was clearly a man of 
good education. 








Essays on Questions connected with the 
Old English Poem of Beowulf. By 
Knut Stjerna. Translated and edited 
by John R. Clark Hall. (Coventry, 
Curtis & Beamish; London, Viking 
Club, King’s College, Strand.) 

SruDENTS, not only of ‘ Beowulf,’ but also 

of Northern legend and history of all 

kinds, will agree with Dr. Clark Hall in his 
estimate of the value of these essays, and 
join with us in our thanks for the care 


'he has given to their translation and 


editing. As he justly says, they contain 
matter of interest for the archeologist, 
the folk-lorist, the historian, and the 
ethnologist, as well as the literary student 
of our oldest epic. 

It will be remembered that the poem 
exists in only one manuscript, written 
evidently for some person of importance 
in the tenth century, and that it assumed 
the form in which we now have it by the 
end of the seventh century. Beowulf 
was an historical personage who lived 
in the early years of the sixth century, 
and the relationship of the Danish and 
Swedish kings mentioned is so involved 
that they must have been put in verse 
within their own generation. Dr. Stjerna, 
whose untimely death was a great loss 
to Northern archxology, believed that 
the lays of which the poem is a resetting 
must have been brought to England by 
the Angles about 550 a.p. It is generally 
agreed that the poem preserves much 
the original setting of the Scandinavian 
stories from which it is derived, but Dr. 
Stjerna shows to what an extent its 
details and local colour are also Scandi- 
navian, and that of a particular epoch— 
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the first half of the sixth century. To 


prove this he has marshalled a large body 
of evidence as to the profusion of gold, the 
prevalence of ring-swords, of boar-helmets, 
of ring-corslets and ring-money, in the 
grave mounds of the period. 

The essays treat in turn of helmets 
and swords in ‘ Beowulf,’ Vendel and 
the Vendel Crow, the “‘ migration ’’ period 
of the Geats, the funeral of Scyld, the 
Dragon’s Hoard, and the funeral of 
Beowulf. It need hardly be said that 
they include much contentious matter, 
some of which, based on a poor text, 
we are relieved from pointing out by 
the very careful notes of the editor. 
The essay on the Swedes and Geats 
during the “migration” period, when 
the Goths were pouring down into 
Southern Europe and sending back gold, 
is of considerable importance in fixing 
the date of the overthrow of the rich and 
enfeebled Geatic kingdom by the poorer 
Swedes, though we do not think that the 
description of the scene of Beowulf’s 
early exploits can be relied on sufficiently 
to identify their site. In the chapter on 
the Dragon’s Hoard Dr. Stjerna argues 
that the poem includes two inconsistent 
accounts, one representing it as in a covered 
grave chamber, the other in an open 
field, while a third reference appears to 
refer to a Roman vault. The “open 
field” theory of Dr. Stjerna seems to rest 
entirely on a philological theory which 
does not apply to Anglo-Saxon; and the 
description of the treasure chamber which 
arouses the idea of Roman remains is, 
we think, due to poetical exaggeration, 
leaving us with a barrow like that of 
Wayland Smith’s Cave for the treasure 
chamber, and a serpent for the fire-drake. 
What Dr. Stjerna has to say about the 
development of the snake form in early 
Scandinavian ornament is of special 
interest, in view of the date of the speci- 
mens he reproduces. 

There are in the text 127 illustrations 
of objects found in graves and hoards, 
most of them from the Uppland and 
Gétland in Sweden, and two maps. 
Dr. Clark Hall has contributed an Intro- 
duction, an Index of Things mentioned 
in ‘ Beowulf’ (from his translation), and 
a General Index. The book is at the 
same time a worthy memorial of a scholar 
removed from us at an early age, and a 
valuable contribution to the study of the 
first English epic. 








Greek Divination. By W. R. Halliday. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


FOLK-LORE seems a fashionable pursuit 
at the present day. There are many 
special books and periodicals devoted 
to it, and travels in remote parts of 
the world are put under contribution as 
regards the practices of primitive societies. 
It is, nevertheless, difficult to obtain 
from these researches any logical results. 
Indeed, the science of logic is dis- 
regarded by many of the researchers. 
The work before us is not free from these 
defects, though the author is evidently 
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an able and cultivated man, and shows a 
great deal of learning—perhaps too much. 
It is quite enough to be told on good 
authority that sneezing, or the twitching 
of a limb, is regarded as an omen among 
many primitive societies, and even among 
the ignorant classes in modern Europe ; 
but what is the use of citing, in addition 
to Prof. Diels’s curious article in the Berlin 
Academy’s Transactions, a whole host of 
books and articles that nobody will ever 
think of consulting ? The collecting of these 
references, giving the pages in each book, 
must have occupied the author, if he 
found them for himself, at least a week’s 
labour, and what is the gain? When 
sentences are quoted, we are often not 
convinced of their cogency. Thus in 
the comment on the practice of clothing 
the worshipper in the skin of the animal 
he has sacrificed, we hear that the root 
of the matter is probably expressed in a 
sentence of Dr. Preuss, which is given in 
German. It is this, ‘‘ for in the skin re- 
sides the magic power of the beast.”” Why 
so, and where is the proof? Another folk- 
lorist might hold that it lay chiefly not 
in the skin, but the liver, so important 
in Greek and Roman divination; another, 
that the heart was the real centre of life 
and magic power. Are not all these un- 
proven statements, and why should any 
of them be paraded except as evidences 
of varying use in varying nations? We 
hear of old scholiasts being called muddle- 
headed, because they have confused things 
that are consistently confused, but we 
think the fault lies rather with the in- 
accuracy of the popular use of words than 
with any learned stupidity. 

If we try to feel our way among the 
masses of facts cited in chapters whose 
titles seem to us to overlap, we come to the 
old conclusion about the Greeks, first 
indicated by Herodotus, that the creed 
and cults of the civilized Greeks were 
derived from, or first expressed by, 
Homer and Hesiod, who. give the names 
and attributes of the pantheon to 
subsequent Greek literature. Herodotus 
does not add, what he probably knew 
quite well, that this creed replaced 
ruder cults, which survived all through 
Greek history, and emerge out of their 
obscurity in the pages of the antiquary 
Pausanias. It was further shown by 
Rohde, in the opening of his notable 
‘ Psyche,’ that the funeral rites of Patroclus 
point back to a savage ritual foreign 
to the rest of the ‘ Iliad.’ It would seem 
probable, therefore, that when the Hellenes 
occupied Greece they carried with them a 
set of superstitions different from those 
of the Aigean race they found there. 
How much of these older practices they 
adopted and how much they rejected is 
a problem of the deepest interest, which 
we recommend our author to attack. He 
notes as highly important the silence 
of Homer regarding augury by in- 
specting the entrails (or rather internal 
organs) of animals. This practice he 
finds to be very widespread, and he forth- 
with supplies us, as usual, with a parade 
of all the savage nations, in all parts of 
the world, as well as Etruscans and 





Babylonians, &c., who have practised it. 
The silence of Homer on this practice he 
regards as inexplicable, for he rightly 
thinks the introduction of it into Greece 
from abroad cannot be subsequent to the 
epic days. The solution he does not 
suggest is that Homer knew, but deli- 
berately rejected it. It may have been 
one of the Aigean superstitions which the 
Greeks would not accept. This leads to 
the further speculation: At what stage of 
civilization do the superstitions of men 
come to be severed and antagonistic ? 
For in primitive societies all over the 
world the folk-lorists have established 
the most surprising similarities of practice 
in magic, divination, sorcery, and the rest. 
This is so generally the case that a close 
similarity in such practices is no con- 
clusive evidence of the common origin, 
or early contact, of any two races. Were 
the Aigean races and the Hellenes, when 
they met, in a condition superior to this ? 
We imagine they were, but the question 
should be discussed with Mr. Halliday’s 
wide learning, and perhaps with stricter 
knowledge of psychology and logic than his 
occasional remarks on these sciences 
seem to imply. The setting in action, 
for example, of some non-natural power 
is not, as he says, the suspension of*the 
ordinary connexion of cause and effect, 
but the seeking for a cause more powerful 
than those known to the savage. 

We will add a few words on some of his 
details. When he denies that the worship 
of birds as gods was ever common to the 
nations he is considering, it seems to us 
that he should have cited and discussed 
the case of ancient Egypt, where the 
continual appearance of bird-headed gods 
clearly points to an older stage when 
the bird was worshipped as a god. The 
stories about the Phoenix, which seem to 
make it a god-bird, and the Glaukopis 
Athene at Athens, are quite enough 
evidence to persuade some inquirers that 
birds were often gods among savages. 
When Mr. Halliday speaks of the belief 
that migrating birds hibernate, which he 
finds in far-off Pontus, we can tell him 
that in the Ireland of twenty years ago 
the corncrake was supposed to hibernate, 
and it was not till it was found by proper 
observers killed by flying against beacons 
on the coast that men were persuaded 
that a bird of such poor flight could 
possibly cross the seas. When he speaks 
of ordeal by water, we can tell him that 
in parts of Eastern India under British 
control, two litigants whose oaths are in 
direct conflict are formally submerged 
in a pond, and he who comes up first is 
the guilty man. In one case reported 
to us both were so determined that they 
remained under water till they were 
drowned. 

Details of this kind are endless; but 
when we come to establish laws, or derive 
conclusions as to the bedrock of human 
nature, we find, to use the author’s words, 
that “‘we are building hypotheses with 
hypotheses for foundation.”” We wish 
that the whole school of interesting 
writers on primitive religions would set 
up this sentence as a warning. 
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TWO BOOKS ON MYSTICISM. 


‘MysTIcIsM IN CHRISTIANITY’ belongs 
to a series which owes its existence to 
the belief that many points of doc- 
trine require restatement in view of 
the results of modern knowledge. The 
editor has chosen for his contribu- 
tors men whom he believes to be 
thoroughly competent to treat the sub- 
jects given to them, but who are at the 
same time “ firm upholders of the Faith.” 
He does not expect agreement  be- 
tween himself and his contributors, nor 
between these and their readers, on the 
details of the various discussions, but 
he is “convinced that the great prin- 
ciples which lie behind every volume are 
such as must conduce to the strengthening 
of the Faith and to the glory of God.” 


In the present volume the author deals 
with mysticism in Christianity. He recog- 
nizes again and again that mysticism is 
not indigenous to Christianity, nor by any 
means confined to it at the present time, 
yet he claims that in Christianity it finds 
its fittest home and its best discipline. 
At the outset he gives us a view of the 
essentials of mysticism. It is a demand 
for first-hand experience of God, for 
immediacy of communion. As such it is 
found in all religions. The author accepts 
Prof. William James’s four marks of 
the mystical experience, viz., ineffability, 
noetic quality, transiency, and passivity. 
He breaks a lance with Evelyn Underhill 
respecting her objection to the last of 
these. He thinks her protest unnecessary 
that “true mysticism is active and 
practical, not passive and _ theoretical,” 
because “every true mystic would assert it 
to be both,” and to this James would have 
acceded. Mr. Fleming acknowledges that 
it was under Greek influence that Christian 
mysticism became a system of life and 
philosophy, but traces it to higher sources 
than Dionysius the Areopagite and Plo- 
tinus — back to the New ‘Testament. 
He finds it in the teaching of Jesus, and 
especially in St. Paul and St. John. The 
ground here is familiar, and we cannot 
say that the author presents us with 
any new point of view or original 

g. 

Chap. iii. deals with the Montanists, 
the Gnostics, and the Alexandrines. The 
merits and defects of the great Platonist 
school of Alexandria are thus summed 
up :— 


“It made the Christian Faith a Catholic 
faith in a sense it had never been before, by 
bringing it into relationship and harmony 
with the best and deepest thoughts of the 
day ; its mystical consciousness and expecta- 
tion of direct communion with God was to 
be an inspiration, a breath of life within the 
Church, in darker ages than its own. On 
the other hand, it had the defects of a 
‘school.’ Something aloof and unhuman 





Mysticism in Christianity. By W. K. Fleming. 
(Robert Scott.) 


The Mystic Way. By Evelyn Underhill. 
(Dent & Sons.) sis 





spoiled at times its most soaring thoughts 
and its truest intuitions. It looked on sin 
with Greek eyes, and so left the Atonement 
on, one side and could find no great meaning 
in the Cross. Christ was the Reason of 
God, the Idea of Ideas, the Principle of the 
world, the Divine Consciousness, the Word 
within man, but never the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, the Friend of sinners, the Man of 
Sorrows, the Saviour of the lost.’ 


Neo-Platonism and its influence in 
Christianity are next treated. Three types 
of medieval mysticism those of the 
statesman, the schoolman, and the mis- 
sionary are interestingly examined, and 
it is insisted that each for the age was 
a practical type, and that only by con- 
sidering the three together can the 
religious life of the Middle Ages be 
understood. Chap. vii. offers an account 
of the German mystics of the Middle 
Ages. The English, Italian, Spanish, and 
French mystics are next considered. 
We note a thoughtful and _ interesting 
treatment of post-Reformation mysticism 
in England. Many will be glad of the 
picture of Sir Thomas Browne, and some 
will perhaps make the acquaintance 
of Traherne for the first time. The 
Caroline poets and the Cambridge Platon- 
ists come next, followed by the Puritan 
mystics Bunyan and Fox. The study of 
Behmen and his disciples Law and Blake 
is brief, but thoughtful. The Gospel 
quality of child-likeness is emphasized 
in Blake. 


The last chapter, on ‘ Modern Mysticism,’ 
is as fresh as anything in the book. In 
the case of Keble it is acknowledged that 
doctrinal belief did in a measure “ crib, 
cabin, and confine” mysticism, though 
he had a gift which made him helpful 
to religious people of all shades of opinion. 
Yet in Keble “we miss just what the 
highest mysticism inevitably gives.” 

Four poets in the nineteenth century 
were mystics of a high order, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Cov- 
entry Patmore. These are all claimed, 
and rightly, as believers in the Christian 
revelation, if by that is meant its spiritual 
essence. They were not ddgmatists, and 
not creatures of the institution. Words- 
worth, though a devout Churchman, found 
the vital symbolism for the religious 
spirit in Nature rather than in ceremonial. 
Tennyson, in his most mature expectations, 
reached out for a faith “ beyond the forms 
of faith.” 


Of the mysticism that is in the air at the 
present day the author is at once appre- 
ciative and critical. This mysticism “ does 
not decisively venture beyond its natural 
Theism, and remains wavering on the verge 
of the Illuminative stage.” It criticizes 
Christian dogma, and questions the his- 
toricity of the facts on which certain 
dogmas rest. Mr. Fleming thinks that 
the Church ought to take warning and 
encouragement from this. She must wel- 
come the essential spiritual vitality of 
mysticism while clinging to the facts of 
the Gospel history. This would revivify 
religion for some forward souls, without 
sacrificing the “ plain man.” 





The book as a whole is the work of an 
author who has read his sources with 
ability and independence, and who is 
broad-minded and tolerant. Yet he gives 
us the impression of being himself rather 
too much in the grip of dogma. 


Evelyn Underhill has taken her place 
in the front rank of writers on Mysticism. 
Her book on ‘The Mystic Way’ is a 
fresh testimony to her ability and power. 
It is marked by penetrating insight and 
is full of suggestion. Some critics have 
accused her of surrendering to M. Bergson 
in a depreciation of the intellectual life. 
The charge is unfair to both. Nothing 
more is denied to the intellect here than 
the power to make itself the measure of 
Spiritual Reality. 

By the ‘‘ Mystic Way” is meant that 
series of psychological states through 
which man passes from what might be 
called his normal condition to the highest 
spiritual attainment of union with God. 
Those states are well marked in the 
history of the great Christian mystics. 
They are used in this book as a “ standard 
diagram,’ and that diagram is taken as 
a clue to the interpretation of the Synop- 
tics, St. Paul, and the Fourth Gospel. Itis 
claimed that Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John 
were true mystics—in the sense that they 
trod the Mystic Way, passed through the 
stages of Purgation and Illumination to 
Union. In the application of this method 
we are led into many fresh interpretations 
of the documents—interpretations which 
come into collision with higher critics of 
every school, with Ritschlians as well as 
with orthodox expositors. The reader will 
probably rub his eyes when he finds the 
incident of the cleansing of the Temple 
(p. 130) interpreted as one of the signs 
of the disturbance that accompanied the 
Dark Night of the Soul of Jesus. 

One must, however, admit that the 
application of the diagram sometimes 
strains the facts. While Jesus is the 
pattern Mystic, it is at once pointed out 
that there are two great differences 
between Him and all lesser mystics. One 
is that He had no sense of sin, and the 
other is that His realizations took place 
in a much shorter time. One cannot see 
how there could be any real correspondence 
between a sinless being and sinful beings. 
The author points out that, in spite of 
having no sense of sin, Jesus had to go 
the way of struggle; body and mind had 
to be adjusted, and “ recalcitrant” ele- 
ments had to be subdued. Mortification 
was even necessary. One wonders what 
the difference would be between a sense 
of these and a sense of sin. If the sense 
of sin is the sense of disharmony, surely 
the need of readjustment is the same 
thing. Again, the author is compelled to 
put that final stage which follows the 
Dark Night on earth in the case of the 
great mystics beyond death for Jesus, 
for she regards the experience of the Cross 
as part of the Dark Night. The truth is, 
the diagram does not quite fit, though 
the application of it brings out many 
new and beautiful interpretations of the 
Gospel. 
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We have the same appreciation, and to 
some extent the same criticism, of her 
treatment of St. Paul. It is necessary to 
the diagram that he should give up his 
early eschatology. The author maintains 
that he did —that the expectation of a 
merely external readjustment, for which 
a Liberator should descend from heaven, 
was given up. She quotes Col. i. 27 as 
showing that St. Paul had reached the 
conception of the Parousia as an inward 
coming of the Spirit. But she overlooks 
the fact that in Phil. iii. 20 (an epistle 
which she puts in the last group) the 
external Liberator is still expected. 


In the Fourth Gospel the author finds 
a “poetic description, by a great mystic 
who was also a great artist, of that new 
life, that new out-birth, of Reality, 
which Jesus of Nazareth made available 


for the race.” 


Chap. v., on ‘ Mystic Life in the 
Early Church,’ offers a balanced esti- 
mate of the good and evil influences of 
Neoplatonism on Christian Mysticism, and 
a vindication of the superiority of the 
latter. The writer claims that true Chris- 
tian Mysticism is a new creation in human 
lfie — not an influence that came into 
Christianity from other sources, but a 
thing that came into existence with Jesus 
Himself; that it is positive as well as con- 
templative, a point we have already 
touched on. It includes rather than sub- 
tracts. ‘“‘The mounting soul carries the 
whole world with it’ ; the world assumed 
““not the character of illusion, but the 
character of sacrament.’ She finds that 
the vital link between East and West in 
the chain of the Christian Mystics was 
Macarius, the Coptic hermit, not Dionysius 
the Neoplatonist, and the sources of the 
mysticism of Macarius are St. Paul, St. 
John, and Jesus. 


The last chapter, on ‘The Witness of 
the Liturgy,’ is a fine piece of work, 
which must be read to be appreciated. It 
treats the Roman Mass as a dramatic 
picture of the spiritual career of man in 
a@ way which will put it in a new light 
to most readers. 


Altogether, this is a remarkable book, 
though it leaves us challenging many 
of its positions and unsatisfied on 
several points. We are loath to acknow- 
ledge that the ‘“‘ Mystic Way,” even as 
described here, with its long, long years 
out of the world, its poverty and detach- 
ment, and its very limited conception of 
the active serviceable life, which con- 
sisted chiefly in charity and teaching 
mysticism, is the true Christianity. We 
can think of men and women in whose 
lives these mystic stages cannot be traced, 
but who throughout have exemplified the 
Christian spirit and lived the Christian 
life in a glorious way. It is a mistake 
surely to standardize spiritual experience, 
and forget that 

God fulfils Himself in many ways. 











Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. By 
Arthur Anthony Macdonell and Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. 2 vols. ‘* Indian 
Texts Series.”” (John Murray.) 


THE object of these two large volumes, 
which comprise more than 1,100 pages, 
is to collect in a convenient form all 
the evidence for the social and political 
history of Ancient India supplied by its 
literature. The limits within which the 
authors have confined their investigations 
are fixed, on the one hand, by the earliest 
hymns of the Rig-veda, probably about 
1200 B.c., and, on the other, by the 
rise of Buddhism, about 500 B.c. The 
Indian literature which lies between 
these dates —the large collections of 
sacred books in Vedic Sanskrit known 
as Vedas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads—is almost entirely unhis- 
torical in character ; but it abounds with 
incidental references, which supply almost 
the only available materials from which 
it is possible to reconstruct a picture of 
the state of civilization in India at this 
remote period. Many workers have toiled 
in this historical mine since the year 1846, 
when Roth’s monograph, ‘ Zur Literatur 
und Geschichte des Weda,’ first placed 
the study of Vedic philology on a scien- 
tific basis; and the results of their 
labours have been placed on record both 
in books which have become standard 
works, like Zimmer’s ‘ Altindisches Leben,’ 
and in a multitude of articles widely 
scattered in periodicals; but hitherto 
there has appeared no one publication to 
sum up these results in a convenient and 
comprehensive form. The present ‘ Vedic 
Index,’ the work of two scholars who have 
specially devoted themselves to the study 
of this ancient literature, is, therefore, 
most welcome. Its conception was due, 
as we are told in the Preface, to the 
fruitful suggestion of Prof. Rhys Davids, 
through whose initiative also the series 
of ‘Indian Texts” in which it appears 
was established. 


The plan of the work excludes mytho- 
logy, philosophy, and literary history— 
subjects which have received full treat- 
ment elsewhere—but takes into considera- 
tion all the other elements which together 
constitute a civilization, such as people, 
animals, and inanimate objects, the 
arts and sciences, political institutions, 
social customs, and the affairs of everyday 
life. Some idea of the multitude of the 
topics discussed may be gained from the 
list given at the end, which must include, 
on a rough calctlation, considerably over 
4,000 entries. The amount of information 
thus painfully gleaned from a most un- 
promising literature is indeed astonishing. 

These multifarious topics are arranged 
in dictionary form, according to their 
Sanskrit representatives, and therefore, 
naturally, in the order of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. This arrangement will, how- 
ever, cause little or no inconvenience to 
the reader who has no knowledge of 
Sanskrit, since not only is the order 
of the alphabet given at the beginning of 
the first volume, but there is also ap- 





pended to the second volume a most 
useful English Subject-Index, in which 
all the references are brought together 
under general headings, such as, for 
instance, ‘ Metals,’ ‘ Occupation,’ ‘ Orna- 
ments,’ ‘ Plants,’ &c. By means of this 
Index it is easy to ascertain all that is 
known about any subject which is men- 
tioned in Indian literature of the earliest 
periods. 

Especially valuable are the compre- 
hensive articles, such as those on varna, 
““ caste’ (24 pages), pati, patni, “ hus- 
band and wife” (15 pages), dharma, 
dharman, “‘ law and custom” (8 pages), 
in which the present state of our know- 
ledge of the ancient Indian social system 
and its development is admirably sum- 
marized; or such as that on naksatra, 
** constellation,” in which the various 
difficult problems connected with the 
earliest astronomy of the Hindus are 
discussed. The notes bristle with refer- 
ences, for no important statement is 
made without quotation by chapter 
and verse of the authorities on which it 
is founded; so that, even if the reader 
should not always feel inclined to accept 
the conclusions of the authors, he is at 
least furnished with materials from which 
he may form a judgment of his own. A 
fairly extensive verification of these most 
valuable references to the original texts 
shows that they are remarkably accurate. 
Mistakes of any description, indeed, are 
rare in these volumes, and most of those 
which are to be found may be regarded as 
purely accidental in the process of print- 
ing. The form uksdnah (i. 243) is a slip 
for the Vedic uksanah, as correctly given 
in i. 231, and Dayampata (i. 380) for 
Dydampata or Dyémpati, as correctly given 
in (ii. 55); and in ii. 397 S’rusti Angirasa 
comes out of its proper order. 

It is difficult to see on what principle 
the authors have, in the shorter articles 
especially, selected certain meanings of 
Vedic words and omitted others —as 
in the articles on prksa, vaja and vajin, 
vajra, vahni, vrata, s’ri, setu; but this 
procedure is so constant that it must be 
in accordance with some settled scheme. 
The only danger is that readers who 
cannot use the ordinary Vedic dictionary 
also may be led to suppose that the 
senses here given are the sole, or at least 
the usual, meanings of the words in 
question. 


But criticisms of small details cannot be 
permitted to affect our appreciation of the 
work as a whole. The ‘ Vedic Index’ is 
not merely a careful compilation made 
from the works of others—such a com- 
pilation would have been in itself of 
great value at the present time—but it 
also marks a notable advance in the 
study of Vedic antiquities. The authors 
have made an independent examination 
of the great mass of evidence supplied by 
the literature, and they have illumined 
many an obscure point with the light 
gained from the history of cognate 
peoples, from a study of the social con- 
ditions of modern India, and from the 
science of anthropology. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Theology. 


Beet (Joseph Agar), THe Last THINGS, IN 
Few Worps, 2/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An exposition of the teaching of the 
Bible on the ‘‘ Second Coming of Christ, the 
Doom of the Lost, and the City of God.” 
The author believes that the tendency of 
present-day theologians to shirk these 
questions is wrong, and a source of weakness 
to Christianity. 


Bell (Rev. Charles C.), Some Vitrat QUuEs- 

TIONS, 1/6 net. Mowbray 

In the seven short chapters of this book 

the Vicar of St. Olave’s with St. Giles, York, 

discusses modern ideas of Christianity in 
relation to the Catholic Church. 


Gray (George Buchanan), A Critica INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, 2/6 
net. Duckworth 

One of a new series of theological volumes 

intended as aids to interpretation and 
Biblical criticism for students, the clergy, 
and laymen. It is an attempt to bring the 
resources of modern learning to bear on the 
subject, and to place within reach of every 
one the conclusions of representative men 
and distinguished scholars on problems of 
faith, destiny, and morals. What the author 
of the present volume attempts to do in a 
small compass is to show that tradition is 
inadequate to explain the facts which are 
revealed by any careful study of the several 
books. His work is a learned and illuminat- 
ing contribution to the modern literature of 
the Bible. 


Hore Semitice, No. X.: THe ComMeEnt- 
ARIES OF IsHO‘DAD OF MERV, in Syriac 
and English, edited and translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, with an 
Introduction by James Rendel Harris: 
Vol. IV. Acts oF THE APOSTLES AND 
THREE CATHOLIC EPIstLEs, 7/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
The editor and translator has used for 
the text of this volume the MS. referred to 
in previous volumes as Codex M., lent to 
her by Prof. Margoliouth. She draws atten- 
tion to the fact that Isho‘dad is inclined to 
pass over many passages, and select certain 
verses for comment, and suspects the reason 
to be that he only wrote on the points that 
presented any difficulty to his own mind, 
omitting what appeared obvious to his 
contemporaries. The original text follows 
the translation. 


Stock (Eugene), Tatks on St. LuKE’s 
GosPEL, specially for Teachers, 2/ 
Religious Tract Society 
Second impression. 


Workman (Herbert B.), THz EvoLuTIon oF 
THE Monastic IDEAL, from the Earliest 
Times down to the Coming of the Friars, 
5/ net. C. H. Kelly 

‘A Second Chapter in the History of 

Christian Renunciation’ is the sub-title 

of the book, the explanation being that it 

forms part of a scheme which embraces a 

complete history of Christian Renunciation. 

The ‘‘ First Chapter’ dealt with ‘ Persecu- 

tion in the Early Church,’ while the “ Third,” 

on the history of early missions, is shortly to 
be published. Here the author has con- 
fined himself strictly to the history of 
the Monastic Ideal, tracing the various 
stages in its evolution, and drawing atten- 
tion both to the varying concrete forms in 
which it has embodied itself and its effect 
upon the life and thought of the centuries. 





Law. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, Memoirs: 
Vol. III. No. 5, THE VyYavaHAra- 
MArrikA OF JIMUTAVAHANA, by the 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
Saraswati, 2/3 Calcutta, Asiatic Society 

Jimutavaéhana was the founder of the 

Bengal School of Hindu Law, and the work 
now published is one of fundamental im- 
portance, dealing with the principles of 
Hindu jurisprudence. The present text 
is based on two manuscripts—one in the 
library of the Asiatic Society, and the other 
in that of the India Office, both of which, 
however, are admittedly corrupt in places. 
There is a third manuscript in existence— 
in the library of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
but, unfortunately, it was not available for 
reference. The text given in the present 
volume is to be followed by a translation 
accompanied by notes. 


Earnshaw (J. P.), VoLUNTARY LIQUIDATION, 
being a Handbook for Liquidators, with 
Forms and the Relative Winding-up 
Rules, Second Edition, 5/net. Jordan 

A second edition of this useful work, in 
which the original text has been revised and 
amplified, and new chapters have been 
added dealing with Winding-up subject to 
the Supervision of the Court; Reconstruc- 
tions, Amalgamations, and Arrangements ; 
and Debenture Receiverships. Several 
further practical examples have been in- 
cluded. 


Mishnah, a Dicest oF THE Basic PRINCI- 
PLES OF THE Earty JEWISH JURIS- 
PRUDENCE: BaBa Mezian (MIDDLE 
Gate), Order IV., Treatise II., trans- 
lated and annotated by Hyman E. 
Goldin, 6/ net. Putnam 

This work is an attempt to acquaint the 
reader with the fundamental principles of 
law laid down in the Mishnah. The author 
has not endeavoured to provide an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the various branches of the 
law embodied in his treatise, or to deal with 
the subject of comparative jurisprudence. 

For the most part the translation is literal, 

but a free rendering is given of certain terms 


and expressions. 
Poetry. 


Fisher (A. Hugh), Poems, 1/ net. 
Elkin Mathews 

Many of these poems have already ap- 
peared in various magazines. They show, 
in the main, a certain distinction of style 
and thought, though they hardly reach real 
inspiration. 
Fynes (Randle), THe Rive oF THE NIBELUNG 

oF RicHAaRD WAGNER, 2/6 net. 
Smith & Elder 

So far as we can recall, no attempt to 
render ‘The Ring’ into English verse has 
ever been made before, and Mr. Fynes is to 
be congratulated on his courage in under- 
taking the task. His version is written in 
blank verse with occasional lyrical passages, 
and aims at reproducing the spirit rather 
than the letter of the original. On the whole, 
he has done his work very creditably, though 
his habit of borrowing freely from English 
poets, especially Tennyson (for which, we 
must add, he makes due acknowledgment), 
seems to us odd, and unnecessary in view 
of the general level of excellence main- 
tained by his own verse. 


Hart (Fritz), AppasstonaTa, Songs of Youth 
and Love, 3/6 net. 
Melbourne, Lothian ; 
London, Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
Beyond an excessive use of compound 
words — ‘‘ Heaven-sent,” ‘‘ soft-shaped,”’ 
“ Fate-given,” “‘ grief-learnt,” are culled 
from a single page at random—we have 





nothing to urge against the style of these 
verses, which, indeed, is in places almost 
distinguished. The author has a musical 
ear, and does not lack inspiration. 


Passion-Hymns of Iceland (The), being 
Translations from the Passion-Hymns 
of Hallgrim Petursson, and from the 
Hymns of the Modern Icelandic Hymn- 
Book, together with an Introduction 
by C. Venn Pilcher, and Foreword by 
the Right Rev. H. C. G. Moule, 2/ net. 

Robert Scott 

These Passion-hymns are fifty in number, 
each consisting of from fifteen to twenty 
stanzas, and they tell the story of Christ’s 
sufferings and crucifixion. They are hymns 
of adoration and thankfulness, and finish 
with the death-song of the poet as he lay 
dying of leprosy. The modern hymns are 
mostly from the pen of Bishop Valdimar 

Briem, and are simple and melodious. 


Pickering (James E.), THE CALL OF THE 
MovUNTAINS, AND OTHER Poems, I/ net. 
Fifield 
The piece which gives its title to this 
slender volume is not the happiest effort in 
it, yet it is not without merit. It seems to 
us that Mr. Pickering shows more of metrical 
cleverness than of genuine inspiration, but 
his work is worthy of consideration for all 
that. 


Thomas (Gilbert), Taz WaysipE Attar, 2/6 
net. Chapman & Hall 
Many of these little pieces have enjoyed 
an ephemeral vogue in various magazines. 
Only here and there do we light on one 
which was really worth reprinting in more 
permanent form. But in fairness to the 
author it should be said that these excep- 
tions go far to atone for the general level 
of his muse. 


Bibliograpby. 


Brown (James Duff), A British Liprary 
ITINERARY, 2/ net. Grafton 
A list of the principal libraries, describing 
their policy and methods of working, which 
has been compiled mainly for the use of 
foreign and Colonial librarians who, on 
visiting England, wish to obtain information 
as to the various systems in use. 


Pbilosopby. 


Wicksteed (Philip H.), DanrE anp Aquinas, 
being the Substance of the Jowett 
Lectures of 1911, 6/ net. Dent 

Mr. Wicksteed’s lectures, which we are 
glad to have in a permanent form, suppose 
on the part of his readers sufficient knowledge 

of ‘ The Divine Comedy’ and the ‘ Convito * 

to appreciate the real difficulties in the way 

of following Dante’s thought. It adds 
greatly to our pleasure, no doubt, to know 
something of the history of the persons we 
read of in ‘The Divine Comedy,’ but we 
may get the savour of the poem without 
attention to commentators. What it will 
not give us is the education of its author’s 
mind, the postulates of his system of the 
universe, the methods of his mentality. It 
is this information that Mr. Wicksteed sets 
out to supply. He tells us that the student 
of Dante who has firmly grasped the con- 
ceptions of form and matter has, for his 
immediate purpose, ‘“‘captured the very 
citadel of philosophy.” But to understand 

Dante’s use of these terms we must go to 

St. Thomas, and through him back to Aris- 

totle, Plato, and the school of Ionia, taking 

into account the Neo-Platonists and the 

Arabic commentators of Aristotle; we 

must, in short, have a clear if simplified know- 

ledge of the evolution of philosophical 
thought from the earliest times up to the 
great battle between the Nomi and 

Realists in the mediwval schools. 
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Here Mr. Wicksteed proves himself an 
admirable guide. He gives a good summary 
account of Aristotle’s teaching and its varied 
fortunes till it conquered the schools in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and 
received its final form, so far as the mediaeval 
world was concerned, at the hands of Albert 
and St. Thomas. Final—we would say— 
in its main lines, for we by no means accept 
the assumption which underlies the title of 
this book, that Dante did not obtain his 
philosophy from a Franciscan teacher. The 
chapter on St. Thomas Aquinas is a model 
of exposition, and the general reader will 
come away from it with the knowledge 
that scholastic philosophy concerned itself 
with more important questions than how 


many angels could dance on the point of | 
The remaining half of the book | 


a needle. 
is devoted to a commentary on Dante’s 
belief with respect to such questions as 
free-will, the origin of matter, the soul, 
the intellectus agens (where a reference to 
Roger Bacon’s account of the controversy 
might have been useful), purgatory, spirits, 
and penitence. Mr. Wicksteed supports his 
views by a body of quotations from St. 
Thomas. 

In any summary account, such as this 
book is, of a system of thought elaborated 
after centuries of discussion, there are 
of necessity phrases and sentences open to 


criticism, but we can recommend it as a | 


disinterested and popular treatment of the 
scholastic philosophy of Aquinas. We note 
the absence of an index. 


History and Biograpby. 


Canadian Archives: No. 5, THe PREcURSORS 
OF JACQUES CARTIER, 1497-1534, edited 
by H. P. Biggar; No. 7, Documents 
RELATING TO THE INVASION OF CANADA 
AND THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT. 1812, 
selected and edited by E. A. Cruikshank ; 
CATALOGUE OF PAMPHLETS, JOURNALS, 
AND REPORTS IN THE DOMINION AR- 
CHIVES, 1611-1867, with Index; Rke- 
PORT OF THE WORK OF THE ARCHIVES 
BrancH FOR 1908, and REPORT FOR 
1909, both by Arthur G. Doughty ; 
Rep RIver SETTLEMENT, PAPERS RE- 
LATING TO THE PIONEERS, selected by 
Chester Martin. 

Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau 


A collection of documents relating to the 
early history of the Dominion of Canada. 
In No. 5 a number of papers are brought 
together for the first time, and rendered 
accessible in English form. The letters and 
documents in No. 7 deal with one of the 
most interesting episodes of the War of 
1812. The present Catalogue of Papers in 
the Dominion Archives includes a large 
number of pamphlets which have been 
added since the Catalogue was last pub- 
lished in 1904. 


Calendar of the Feet of Fines relating to the 
County of Huntingdon, edited by G. J. 
Turner, 10/ 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
A Calendar comprising the Huntingdon- 
shire Fines of 5 Ric. I.—24 Hen. VII. was 

compiled some years ago by Mr. J. C. 

Tingey of Norwich. The work was placed 

in the hands of the Cambridge Antiquarian 

Society, and the present editor, at the 

Society’s request, undertook to complete it 

and prepare it for press. In so doing he has 

entirely re-calendared from the original 
documents, and in a somewhat different 
manner the years dealt with in Mr. Tingey’s 
work, this part of the Calendar in its new 
form being nearly half as long again as it was. 
The Indexes have been twice revised. Mr. 
Turner also contributes an able Introduction, 


in which he discusses, among other topics, 
measurements of land, and indulges in some 
observations on early agriculture in England. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
existing in the Archives and Collections 
of Milan, Vol. I., edited by Allen B. 
Hinds, 15/ Stationery Office 
The originals of the papers here reproduced 
are all housed at Milan, and, with the 
exception of a few, belong to the Sforza 
Archives, now kept at the Senate House. 
These begin in 1450, and run to 1499; but 
for the brief revivals of the Sforza line there 
are further series of papers in 1513 and 1514, 
1526 and 1527, and from 1530 to 1535. 
The editor contributes an admirable _his- 
torical preface dealing with the episodes 
of which the archives treat. 





Cornford (L. Cope), Witt1am Ernest HEn- 
LEY, 1/ net. Constable 
This small book of 100 pages or so appears 
in the series of ‘‘ Modern Biographies,” 
| and has more reason to exist than most of 
| them, because the expected full-length 
biography of Henley has not yet appeared. 
| Mr. Cornford, one of Henley’s “* young men ”’ 
in former days, writes with pleasant enthu- 
siasm, and much that he says of the vigour 
and influence of Henley is well put. But, 
unfortunately, he has written a mere eulogy, 
as if Henley, in his life and art, was perfect, 
and above criticism in every particular. This 
is not the way to write a biography ancient 
or modern, nor is it a way which Henley 
approved. There were lights and shades 
in his abounding but hampered vitality 
with which every one who knew him is 
familiar. 

Mr. Cornford heightens his picture by 
pouring copious abuse on criticism since 
Henley’s death: “ What is called art criti- 
cism has fallen to-day into so profound an 
abyss of inanity, and worse, that one may 
say that since Henley wrote there has been 
no successor.””’ A ‘reaction, inspired by 
his books,’ is promised presently, which 
will modify “‘the appalling deliquescence 
that followed the cessation of his writing.” 
We are told that in all Henley’s extant verse 
“there is not one instance in which the 
effect, whatever it may be, has not been 
perfectly attained.” If this were so, he 
would be above all the poets that ever lived. 
Henley, as a matter of fact, was an admir- 
able virtuoso in old forms of verse; but 
he was also an innovator in form and 
language who could not, and did not, 
always expect to bring off his effects. He 
followed Heine in style, and he enlarged his 
vocabulary by the daring use of slang, thus 
setting himself, as he recognized, two of the 
most difficult tasks conceivable. Any com- 
petent critic of poetry would perceive these 
points and others. 

Mr. Cornford can be vigorous and pic- 
turesque when he chooses, but he has not 
written this book with the care due from 
an artist. It contains several needless 
repetitions and some clumsy English. A 
writer who has so poor an opinion of present- 
day effort should set an example to others. 


English Historical Review, Apri, 5/ 
Longmans 
In ‘ The Old Sepoy Officer ’ Mr. 8S. Charles 
Hill contributes the first instalment of an 
able paper dealing with the native officers 
of our Indian Army. At no period in the 
history of that army, it appears, was the 
native officer ever placed upon the same 
footing as the European, and the author’s 
object is to trace the reasons of the English 
for thus limiting the career of the native 
soldier. Other noteworthy articles are ‘ Wil- 





liam Cade, a Financier of the Twelfth 





Century,’ by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson and Miss 
M. T. Stead; and ‘The Peerage Bill of 
1719,’ by Prof. Raymond Turner. 


Montagu (Lily H.), Samur~ Monragv, 
First Baron SWAYTHLING, 2/ net. 
Truslove & Hanson 
A “character sketch ” of Lord Swaythling 
by his daughter, describing his life, work as a 
financier, and aims as a Jewish believer. The 
study is in no sense critical, and is likely to 
be of little interest outside the family circle, 
for which, as the book is “‘ for private circu- 
lation only,” it is obviously intended. 


Notes on the Diplomatic Relations of Eng- 
land, edited by C. H. Firth: List or 
EncuisH DipLtomatic REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND AGENTS IN DENMARE, 
SWEDEN, AND RUSSIA, AND OF THOSE 
COUNTRIES IN ENGLAND, 1689-1762, 
contributed by J. F. Chance, 2/6 net. 

Oxford, Blackwell 

Mr. Chance has endeavoured to make 
these lists complete, but acknowledges the 
possibility of some obscure agencies or 
secret missions having escaped his notice. 

He adds a brief historical résumé dealing 

with the events of the years to which the 

lists refer. 


Phillips Exeter Academy, BuLLETIN, Marcu. 
he Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire 
The Bulletin is published as a means of 
bringing the alumni of the Academy into 
closer touch with the school and with one 
another. It contains matter of three kinds : 
reports and general information concerning 
the progress and needs of the school; 
accounts of school events; and, lastly, 
news of “old boys.” The publication 
should serve its purpose admirably, and 
might be widely imitated by the authorities 
of similar institutions. 


Salt (Henry S.), Richarp JEFFERIES: HIS 
LIFE AND HIS IDEALS, New and Cheaper 
Issue, 1/ net. Fifield 

A reprint of an excellent little study which 

first appeared in 1894. 


Sell (Rev. Canon), THE Lire or MuHAMMaAD, 
3/ net. Christian Literature Society 
In writing this life of the Arabian prophet 
Canon Sell has treated some subjects at 
considerably greater length than others, but 
scarcely anything of importance has been 
overlooked. His statements of facts are 
based upon original authorities, and the 
deductions he makes therefrom are given 
in a fair and impartial spirit. At the same 
time he devotes some prominence to what 
has been called the “ political factor,” 
which, in his opinion, has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves. 


Tamaru (Kinya), GENERAL Noc!, HIS PER- 
SONALITY AND HIS DeEatH, 6d. Lewis 

In this brochure the author endeavours 
to convey to Western readers some idea of 
the motives which led General Nogi to 
take the extreme step of “ self-sacrifice,” 
and the true meaning of his action from a 
Japanese point of view. It seems that the 
late officer determined to kill himself thirty- 
five years ago, when a regiment under his 
command sustained the loss of its colours 
in action. He then only stayed his hand 
on receiving special commendation from 
the Emperor for his gallant conduct in the 
fight. 

Nogi commanded the 3rd Japanese Army, 
which invested and captured Port Arthur, 
and subsequently took part in the Battle of 
Mukden. Notwithstanding his eminent posi- 
tion, he led a private life of Spartan sim- 
plicity, and in the field his first concern was 
always for the welfare and comfort of his 
men. 
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Tate (G. P.), Serstan, a Memoir on the 
History, Topography, Ruins, and People 
of the Country, in Four Parts: Part IV. 
THe PEOPLE OF SEISTAN, 12/ 
Calcutta, Superintendent Govt. Printing 
This volume completes the memoir dealing 
with the history of Seistan. In it the 
author considers the people, their history, 
character, and customs. He includes in 
an Appendix an account of the Tajiks taken 
from Prof. Olufsen’s recent work on ‘The 
Emir of Bokhara and his Country.’ The 
volume is well illustrated. 


Toselli (Enrico), Memorrs oF THE HUSBAND 
OF AN EX-CROWN Princess, translated 
by Lady Theodora Davidson, 10/6 net. 

Duckworth 
The stirring up of scandal is not an edi- 
fying process at the best of times, and we 
should have thought it had been done ad 
nauseam in the present case. The author, 
however, considers that it was his duty to 
yield to the urging of his friends and publish 
what he terms “the true account of my 
marriage and life with Louise of Tuscany,” 
in defence of his good name and that of his 
little son. 


Wacha (D. E.), PremcHunp RoycHunpD, 
HIS Earty LIFE AND CAREER. 
Bombay, The Times Press 
Mr. Roychund was a man of great business 
ability and a central figure in financial 
circles in Bombay during the years of the 
share mania of 1863-5. His career, which 
is here recorded in a somewhat florid style, 
is of interest solely on account of his meteoric 
success. 


Zimmer (H.), THE InisH ELEMENT IN ME- 
DIZVAL CULTURE, translated by Jane 
Loring Edmands, 5/ net. Putnam 

A new edition of a book translated from 

the German. It was first published in 1891, 

and deals with the work accomplished by the 

Irish monks in Central Europe during the 

Middle Ages, the importance of which, the 

translator says, has not been fully appre- 

ciated by English historians. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Bushell (N. Keith), AUSTRALIA FOR THE Emr- 
GRANT, 1/ net. Cassell 
A book of useful advice to intending emi- 
grants, describing the life in the towns and 
in the bush, and enumerating the trades and 
professions which give opportunities for 
development, and the states in which each 
stands the best chance of success. The 
book is written in a popular style, and 
describes the author’s own experiences. 


Fyfe (H. Hamilton), SHatzt I Go To CANADA ? 
THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY AND HOPE, 
6d. net. Associated Newspapers 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe details the advantages 
which are open to those who emigrate to 

Canada, whatever their calling or abilities. 

In 1907 the Dominion Government an- 

nounced that they only wanted farm workers, 

but, as the author points out, the conditions 
have changed considerably since then. 

Between four or five million people have 

been poured into the country, and _ the 

Canadian people need the services of all 

by provide the necessaries and the luxuries 

of life. 


Grieben’s Guide - Books: Vol. CLXVI. 
NAPLES AND Environs, Mount VESv- 
vius, Pompem, SorRRENTO, AMALFI, 
Iscu1a, Capri, 1/6 net. 

Williams & Norgate 

A comprehensive little guide-book, well 

equipped with maps, and containing a deal 

of inleatestion which should be useful to 
the traveller. 





Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest 
South, adapted from J. Kennedy Mac- 
lean’s ‘ Heroes of the Polar Seas,’ 1/ 

Chambers 

An excellent little book which should 

interest the general reader. The story of the 
numerous voyages to the Polar regions from 
that of Othar in 890, first chronicled by 
King Alfred, to Capt. Scott’s last journey 
is simply, but graphically set forth, and there 
are good accounts of the principal events 
and scientific achievements of each expedi- 
tion. Some interesting illustrations and 
two maps are included. 


Koebel (W. H.), MopreRN Cutz, 10/6 net. , 
Bel 

This record of travel does not go deeply 
into politics or statistics, but should be of 
interest at a time when the commercial 
possibilities of Chile are to the fore. The 
extension of the railway system is adding 
every day to business facilities, and if 
Chile could get rid of revolutions her future 
would be assured. Flourishing colonies of 
German settlers show what can be made of 
the virgin land, where, with a tremendous 
coast-line, there is often an invigorating 
sense of coolness even if the thermometer 
stands high. 

Mr. Koebel puts the cost of living in 
Chile at about half of that in the eastern 
republics of South America. He notes the 
wonderful abundance of every kind of fruit, 
and the good quality of Chilian wine, which, 
he says. cannot be equalled outside the 
districts of the Céte d’Or and the slopes of 
the Rhine. 

He takes a gloomy view of the future of 
British trade with Chile, but figures—about 
which, he says, Chile is casual—do not seem 
to confirm him. In the foreign trade we 
stand easily first. Germany comes second, 
but an immense way behind, and the 
United States is a poor third. 

When he deals with the Chilian navy he 
states that great progress has been made 
since a shot was fired in anger. We should 
have welcomed fuller details. The last 
Return we can find does not bear out his 
view. Chile, no doubt, now possesses 
the two battleships which that Return 
showed as “‘ building”; but, otherwise, her 
only battleship dated back to 1890, and her 
cruisers were also getting old. 


Scott (Capt. Robert F.), THe VoyaGE orf THE 
Discovery, 2 vols., 1/ net each, 
In ‘“ Nelson’s Shilling Library.’ Capt. 
Scott’s narrative was noticed in The Athe- 
neum, Oct. 28, 1905, p. 581. 


Wallace (Harold Frank), THe Bic GAME or 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN CHINA, being 
an Account of a Journey from Shanghai 
to London overland across the Gobi 
Desert, 15/ net. John Murray 

In May, 1911, Mr. Wallace accompanied 
Mr. Fenwick-Owen to China, where the 
greater part of a year was spent in the 
interior in order to secure specimens of that 
ungainly and rather rare animal the takin 
(Budorcas bedfordi), to collect small mam- 
mals for the British Museum, and generally 
to secure such big game as came in their 
way. The country in which the hunting 
was carried on has the great attraction of 
being little known. Here and there the 
route of Marco Polo was crossed, and some 
surprising information concerning the illus- 
trious traveller is recorded. 

Before leaving England Mr. Fenwick- 
Owen secured the services of Dr. J. A. C. 
Smith, an experienced collector who talked 
Chinese like a native, and whose help 
was of the greatest.value. The real start 
of the expedition was from MHonan-fu, 





whence the journey was mainly west till 
@ position south of Lanchow was reached. 
Between this and Sian-fu takin were bagged. 
The description of the sport is prefaced by 
a brief record of other varieties of the animal 
found in Assam, Bhutan, and Tibet, and is 
illustrated by admirable sketches by the 
author of the takin in various attitudes. 
‘The Lone Bull’ (p. 78) represents the 
uncouth beast at its best, whilst ‘Takin 
Changing Ground’ (p. 82) is less idealized. 
Briefly, its pursuit cannot rank high as 
sport; its head or skin forms an unattractive 
trophy ; and so we hope that it may not be 
seriously molested. 

Other varieties of game included sheep, 
goats, and the bharal or burhel, which is 
between the two. Besides these, gazelles, 
roe-deer, white-maned serow, and hand- 
some wapiti were found. The destruction 
of the last named appears to be imminent, 
for the Chinese set great value on their 
antlers when in velvet for medicinal pur- 
poses, and the native hunters give them 
little rest. Some keeping of the deer on a 
small scale by the Chinese is noted, but we 
believe this is done on a greater scale by the 
Russians. The variety of this noble animal 
described by Mr. Wallace is a link in the 
great chain of the deer-tribe—from the red 
deer of Scotland, through Continental varie- 
ties, the héngal of Kashmir, the maral of 
Turkistan, which is probably very closely 
allied to the Chinese animal, and so finally 
to the true wapiti (C. Canadensis). The 
steps or links may in a measure be traced by 
the voice of the stags: the belling of red 
deer is like the roar of wild beasts, the voice 
of the American animel is more of a squeal 
or whistle, and Mr. Wallace notes that the 
sound of Chinese wapiti combines both. 

The volume is pleasant to read, and for 
its bulk light in hand ; the type is admirable, 
and the illustrations are of great merit. 


Sociology. 


Dell (Floyd), Women as WorLpD BUILDERS. 
Chicago, Forbes 
The author has attempted a next to 
impossible task—to convey to the reader 
within the limits of less than one hundred 
pages the aims and something of the achieve- 
ments of ten notable feminists. The result 
will fail to supplement adequately a ‘ Who ’s 
Who,’ and so is no alternative to ordinary 
biographies. There is, moreover, a constant 
sense of a striving to explain not only the 
extent of feminism, but also the principles 
underlying it. Any one who has thought 
about the matter at all should already 
have grasped as much as is here conveyed, 
or even more, and we fear the book will not 
prove any inducement towards the raising of 
heads intentionally buried in sand. 


Holmes (Thomas), LONDON’s UNDERWORLD, 

2/6 net. Dent 

Cheaper edition. For notice see *Athen., 
May 18, 1912, p. 557. 


Pbilology. 


Booker (John Manning), tHe Frency “ In- 
CHOATIVE” SUFFIX -ISS AND THE 
FRENCH -IR CONJUGATION IN MIDDLE 
ENGLISH. STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, vol. 
9. North Carolina University Press 

The material for this work was collected 
from documents published before the 
summer of 1907. The attempt to determine 
the dialects they preserve likewise rests 
upon publications which appeared before 
the time mentioned. The results are care- 
fully collected with ample references to the 
work of oth=r scholars at the bottom of the 
page, and a ‘ Word-Register’ is added at 
the end which forms an admirable Index. 
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Madan (A. C.), Lara-LamBa-WISA AND 
ENG.IsH, ENGLISH AND Lata-LAmMBa- 
Wisa Dictionary, 10/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The author describes his book as more a 
collection of materials for a dictionary than 

@ dictionary in itself. It contains words 

for the most part widely known and used 

in the districts occupied by the Lala, Lamba, 
and Wisa tribes in Northern Rhodesia and 
the extreme south-east corner of the Belgian 

Congo, and is supplementary to the hand- 

books of those dialects already published. 

The author points out that this group, and 

Lala in particular, have some features which 

claim special attention on the part of 

students of Bantu and human speech in 
general. 


Scbool=Books. 


Chambers’s Practical Concentric Arith- 
metics, edited by W. Woodburn : Booxs 
I, and IT., 3d. each. 

The special features claimed for this 
series are all on the practical side, such as 
the point that ‘‘ doing precedes figuring 
throughout,” and that ‘‘ things come before 
figures,” or, in other words, there is some- 
thing to calculate before any attempt is 
made to teach the use of symbols. 


Cruse (A.), ENcuisH Composition, 2/6 
Frowde 
Students desirous of improving their 
style will find this book of practical value. 
Mr. Cruse’s method is to give certain rules 
and suggestions, and follow them up with 
examples from good writers. He then sets 
questions and exercises, the book being 
intended for use with the literature lesson. 
We find his hints sound and his suggestions 
clear and sensible. 


Dent’s Modern Language Series, The Best 
French Prose: Vol. I. Le Coup ps 
PistoLet, L’ENLEVEMENT DE LA ReE- 
DOUTE, MaTEO Fatcone, par Prosper 
Mérimée; II. Le Serr, par Emile 
Souvestre ; III. La JEUNE SIBERIENNE, 
par Xavier de Maistre; IV. LauREtTTE, 
ou LE CacHET Rovee, par Alfred de 
Vigny; V. Les AVENTURES DU DER- 
NIER ABENCERAGE, par Francois René 
de Chateaubriand; VI. L’AuBERGE 
RovuaGe, par Honoré de Balzac, 3d. net 
each. 

These little books are wonderfully well 
produced for the price; the type is clear, 
and the paper sufficiently good. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise. Prof. Walter Rippmann is the 
editor. 


Petits Contes pour les Enfants: Roranp 
ET FLEUR DE Mat, adapté par E. Magee, 
4d. Blackie 

These tales are printed in clear type, with 
several illustrations, and include an ade- 
quate vocabulary. 


Philips’ Loosr-LEar Map-Ho per, 4d. net. 


By means of this holder the individual 
maps of each pupil can be kept clean and in 
perfect order, and he can gradually compile 
an atlas which is entirely his own work. 


Robinson (W.S.), THE Story or ENGLAND, 
a History for Junior Forms: Part IV. 
From 1760 to 1910, 2/6 Rivington 

This book completes the story, and is 
arranged on the same sound lines as its 
redecessors. There are a number of excel- 
ent illustrations and maps, and the text 
is well suited for its purpose. 


Fiction. 


Adair (Cecil), GaBRIEL’s GARDEN, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A sentimental and floridly written story. 
The hero cheats at cards, and is turned out 
of the house by his father. He goes in 
exile to a West Indian island, and there 
* finds God.” 


Amy (W. Lacey), THE BLtuE Wo tr, a Tale 
of the Cypress Hills, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A rather ingenious tale of the Far West, 
which should appeal to the reader who is 
fond of thrills. The plot has the merit of 
originality, and the writing is good enough 
for its purpose. 
Blyth (James), ResPecraBiuity, 6/ White 
It is a matter for regret that Mr. Blyth 
cannot write with less unpleasantness, and 
that his choice of subjects is not more agree- 
able. This story does not please us, and 
we doubt gravely if it will please the public. 


Bosanquet (Edmund), A Socrery MoruHer, 


1/ net. Long 
New edition. 
Carrier (Elsé), A Sout 1n SHapow, 6/ Long 


The scene of this novel is laid in North- 
umberland. The hero’s good-nature leads 
him into an unsuitable marriage, which goes 
far towards wrecking his life; but, though 
he stoops to actual crime, he eventually 
manages to rehabilitate himself. The story 
is a little long, but pleasingly told. 


Craven (Priscilla), Crrcr’s DauGHTER, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
A clever and brightly written novel. 
The heroine, a girl of good family, whose 
character the author has developed with 
considerable skill, is unhappily married to 
a man whose sole driving force is ambition. 
The contrast between this girl and the 
music-hall star whom her brother marries— 
a common, but good-looking and plucky little 
woman—is well drawn, and though a charge 
that it is somewhat mechanical may be pre- 
ferred without injustice against the actual 
plot, the freshness and wit of the story 
afford ample compensation. 


Crawford (Alexander), THe Attas, 6/ 
Blackwood 
Mr. Crawford has hardly succeeded here 
in reaching the level of his former work. 
A less attractive group of people than his 
principal characters it would be hard to 
find, and we weary of the continual atmo- 
sphere of money-grubbing in the plot 
and counterplot. The alias of the title is 
adopted by an undischarged bankrupt, who 
makes a fortune by keeping barely “o’ the 
windy side of the law,” but the artificiality 
of several of the incidents mars the general 
effect, and the hero and heroine are colourless 
and uninteresting. 


Dodge (Janet), AN INN UPON THE Roap, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
The theme of this novel is that love should 
be looked upon as an inn upon the road, 
and not as a goal where one may sink to 
rest; only so can man develope to his 
utmost. The heroine, however, was upheld 
by no such conviction, yet circumstances, 
and an undecided mind, forced her to put 
the theory to the test. In the result she is 
left with her gaze fixed upon a love that 
never came to fruition; and the reader has 
an uneasy feeling that, though such an 
“inn”? may in some cases strengthen the 
character, it is far more likely to spoil it. 





The main idea is well developed, and the 
story is a clever study of feminine psychology. 
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| Firth (Andrew), THe Toit or THE River, 


“* New Novelist Library,” 6/ Melrose 
The Egyptian atmosphere of this story 
makes it interesting. A young official of 
the Irrigation Circle gets into trouble with 
Europeanized Egyptians, and is also in- 
fatuated by a brother officer’s wife. But 
all ends well, and he marries a girl whose 
calm, self-reliant character is the best thing 
in the book. It is written in a straight- 
forward style. 


Flowerdew (Herbert), Mrs. Gray’s Past, 6/ 

Stanley Paul 

Oddly enough, Mrs. Gray did not possess 

a@ “past,” but this fact did not deter the 

gossips of the cathedral city in which she 

came to live. It would be unfair to disclose 

the plot, which may make a mild appeal to 

those who want something to read. The 
author’s style is facile, if undistinguished. 


Hodder & Stoughton’s Sevenpennies: In 
Curim’s CuHarns, by Charles Garvice ; 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD. 

We are glad to see a cheap edition of a 
notable book by Mark Rutherford, whose 
work is not so widely known as it should be. 
Mr. Garvice’s work is familiar everywhere, 
for his many books have the elements of 
popularity. 

Jarvis (W. H. P.), THe Great Goip Rusx, 
a Tale of the Klondike, 6/ John Murray 

There is a realism about this account of 
the stampede to Klondike which arrests 
attention, but the incidents are strung 
together in no distinct pattern, and the 
course of everyday life overwhelms the plan ; 
it is like an exhaustive diary, so exact are 
the descriptions and so inconsequent much 
of the detail. As a story of various types 
of humanity in times of privation, hardship, 
and primitive freedom, it is of interest, 
though inclined to become tedious. 


Jordan (Humfrey), Parchwork Comepy, 6/ 

Putnam 

Blackmail furnishes the plot here, but 

the story is chiefly remarkable for some 

shrewd characterization. An old Devon- 

shire family, their lawyer, and a young 
sculptor are all pleasantly sketched. 


Lawrence (C, E.), THe ARNOLD Lip, 6/ 
John Murray 
That this genial satire on that, frequently 
meritorious person the British Philistine 
should present a meticulously accurate 
picture of contemporary manners was prob- 
ably not in the author’s intention; but, 
even as a caricature, its value is impaired 
by the rococo element which he has, perhaps 
unconsciously, introduced. Here and there 
in intellectual backwaters the artless belief 
in England as a stronghold par excellence 


linger, but side-curls and mittens now 
possess the historic interest attached to 
survivals, and a young lady novelist of 
our day would surely have advanced beyond 
methods of which Sir Francis Burnand’s 
‘Strapmore’ is a classical example. Yet 
this “‘sort of comedy” has many excellent 
touches of nature, and is never spiteful, 
though nearly always amusing. 


Lethbridge (Sybil Campbell), Love anp My 
Lavy, 6 Holden & Hardingham 
A weak and somewhat artificial story, 
written in the first person by the heroine. 
Those who like to hear about the Emperor 
of Medovia and similar personages may be 
mildly intrigued by it. 
Littlestone (Gilbert), Taz Psatm Stone, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A story of a Welsh family named Llewellyn 
who have a traditional dominance for 
centuries over their people. Mr. Llewellyn 





has a fine Tudor house, but the Government 


of morality and family affection may still ‘ 
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insist on his selling his property to them 
for the creation of a big reservoir. The 
Psalm Stone is a “ wishing ” stone, regarded 
as sacred by the villagers, and nearly brings 
ruin on them when it is toppled over by a 
madwoman. However, all ends well, and 
the Llewellyns do not lose their house after 
all. The story is a welcome departure from 
the ordinary, and has, we should add, the 
love-interest which is essential nowadays. 


Macleod (Norman), THE Oxtp LifkuTENANT 
AND HIS Son. 
In “ Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics.” 


Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series: THE Pui- 
LANDERERS, by A. E. W. Mason; 
RicHARD CARVEL, by Winston Churchill; 
A Vit~aceE TRAGEDY, by Margaret L. 
Woods; THE VIRGINIAN, by Owen 
Wister. 

These well-known novels should be popular 
in this form. 


Magnay (Sir William), Tue Fruit or INnpIs- 
CRETION, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A decidedly ingenious detective story. 
‘The main mystery to be solved is the sudden 
disappearance of a guest at a country-house. 
His body is found later in a tunnel, and, in 
spite of disfigurement, reveals signs of a 
wound made by some stabbing instrument. 


Malleson (Herbert H.), NapoLEON BoswELL : 
TALES OF THE TENTS, 6/ Smith & Elder 
The Boswells are well-to-do gipsies, and 
the Napoleon Boswells, father and son, are 
an entertaining pair. Like all true Ro- 
manichels, they are full of resource and 
courageous cunning, trained through genera- 
tions of wandering to exploit strangers and 
distrust policemen ; yet in their family life 
they are kind and lively, and, above all, 
they are intelligent. Their strange super- 
stitions and customs form a natural back- 
ground to these tales, which are told with 
sympathy and knowledge. 


Mansfield (Ernest), RatPH RayMmonp, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The hero of this story is accused of murder, 
but escapes to New Zealand, where he meets 
with many adventures. He is eventually 
rearrested and brought back to England, 
where (in what the publishers describe as 
“an intensely dramatic scene”) he is 
proved innocent. The book would have 
been more effective if the author’s style 
had been less lurid. The illustrations are 
amateurish. 


Marchmont (Arthur W.), UNDER THE BLACK 
EActe, 6/ Ward & Lock 

A story of Russian rule and intrigue, 
introducing revolutionary societies, tortures, 
and assassinations, and in their midst a 
brave Englishman fighting for the life and 
love of a harsh official’s beautiful daughter. 
It includes a well-kept secret and a thrilling 
dénouement, and the reader who cares for 
this type of story should be well entertained. 


Morrison (Arthur), A Cup oF THE JAGo. 
In “‘ Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library.” For 
notice see Athen., Dec. 12, 1896, p. 833. 


Savi (E. W.), Toe DaucurTer-1n-Law, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
Concerns the marriage of an English- 
woman to a rich Bengali, her unhappiness, 
and final escape. The Indian background is 
filled in with considerable dexterity, but 
the author’s style is not prepossessing. 


Sneyd-Kynnersley (E. M.), Tom, Vron, 6/ 
Blackwood 
Tom is a solicitor in a small Welsh town, 
and Vron the name of his house. He 


inherits a certain “‘ tricky shiftiness * from 
his maternal grandfather, and the plot has 
much to do with law business illegally 





managed. The writer is discursive, which 
lessens the interest of a narrative that is 
not very bright in itself} 


Strange Stories from the Lodge of Leisures, 
translated from the Chinese by George 
Soulié, 3/6 net. Constable 

A translation of a work which was written 
in the second half of the eighteenth century 
by P’ou Song-lin (P’ou Lieou-hsien) of Tsy- 
cheou. It contained more than three 
hundred stories, of which twenty-five have 
been translated in the present volume. 

They are truly Oriental in character, both 

in their imagery and their outlook upon 

such matters as life and death. They will 
well repay the trouble of reading. 

Teskey (Adeline M.), CANDLELIGHT Days, 6/ 

_ Cassell 
™ A tale of the early settlers in Ontario. 

The author informs us in a prefatory note 

that the incidents of pioneer life are largely 

“the reminiscences of aged friends.» The 

story is interesting, and is told in a simple 

and unaffected style. 


Westcott (E. N.), THe Texter, 1/ net. 
Pearson 
New edition, with portrait. 


World’s Classics: THe Enratr, or THE 
Larrps OF Grippy, by John Galt; and 
Romo ta, by George Eliot, 1/ each net. 

Frowde 
Handy pocket editions, though the type 
is of necessity somewhat small. John 

Ayscough contributes an Introduction to 

‘The Entail’* (one of his favourite books), 

while that to ‘ Romola’ is judiciously written 

by Miss Viola Meynell. 


Fuvenile. 


Barker (Lady), Toe Wurre Rat, AND OTHER 

Stortiss, ‘‘ The Children’s Classics,”* 3d. 

Macmillan 

Another volume of a series which has 

already received favourable notice in these 
columns. 


Children’s Classics: Fatry Tastes FROM 
France, translated and adapted by 
Alice M. Bale, 24d. ef Macmillan 


Children’s Story Books (The): TAates rrom 
HAWTHORNE, REYNARD THE FOX, AND 
Tue Pot or Bastt AND OTHER TALES, 
1/ Macmillan 

We have already taken favourable notice 
in these columns of this well-designed series. 


General. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review, Apri, 5/ net. 
Oriental Institute, Woking 
There are several noteworthy articles in 
this issue, among them one by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge on ‘ The Suppressed Debate on 
the Indian Cotton Excise.’ ‘The Ulcer of 
Empire * is a reply by “‘ Middle Temple ” to 
an article by ‘“‘Ignotus’* which appeared 
in the January number. In his paper on 
‘Hindu Drama on the English Stage’ Mr. 
William Poel discusses the reasons for the 
neglect of the study of Hindu drama in 
England — a _ neglect which, he affirms, 
cannot consistently be justified. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, JournaL AnD 
Proceepines: Vol. VI. No. 12, and 
Extra Number; Vol. VII. Nos. 4-11, 
and Extra Number; Vol. VIII. Nos. 
1-4; Vol. LXXV. Part I. 

Calcutta, Asiatic Society 

These Journals embrace an immense 
amount of information on matters of Oriental 
interest, the proceedings of the Society, 
and numerous articles covering a wide range 

of subjects. Vol. VII. No. 5 contains a 

‘Dictionary of the Péhari Dialects as 

spoken in the Punjab Himalayas,’ compiled 

by Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, author of a 





Grammar and Dictionary of Kanéwari 


and edited by Mr. H. A. Rose. 


Batty (J. A. Staunton), LivInGsTONE THE 
EmpPrre BuI“LpDER; oR, “SET UNDER 
THE Cross,” 1/6 8.P.C.K. 

A simply worded tale of a small country 
village, its school, and a missionary guild at 
which the children were told the story of 

Livingstone, and the lessons in courage and 

piety to be learnt therefrom. 

Burnett (Frances Hodgson), My Rosr, 
1/ net. Putnam 

A little piece of slender sentiment in the 
well-known manner of ‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.’ It is woven round a robin, the robin 
that figured in ‘ The Secret Garden,’ and is an 
answer to the inquiry of an American reader. 


Downing (Charles), SHAKSPEARE AS Pan- 

JUDGE OF THE WORLD, 2/ net. 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Press 
This little volume is published under the 
auspices of “The Society of Shakespearean 

Reconciliation.”” The tenets of the Society 

are discussed by the author, and the nature 

of the evidence in support of them dis- 
played. They are, in brief, first, that 

Shakespeare in the Sonnets presents himself 

as at one with the All of Nature and the 

Universal Spirit of Beauty, Truth, and 

Love; secondly, that in ‘The Tempest’ 

he presents himself as at one with the Moral 

Spirit of Love, in judgment of the world ; 

thirdly, that in thus presenting himself as 

Pan-Jndge of the World he also exemplifies 

and teaches in his life-work the evolution of 

Religion to a general Spiritual Reconcilia- 

tion. 

Dublin Review, Apri, 5/6 net. 

Burns & Oates 

In this number is concluded the editor’s 
illuminating article on ‘ Disraeli,’ to which 
we have already referred in these columns. 

‘The Position in Japan,’ by Mr. E. S. 

Harding, is an impartial study of the internal 

conditions prevailing in that country, based 

on some recent books. Other noteworthy 
articles are ‘Music in Moslem Spain,’ by 

Mr. J. F. Scheltema; ‘ Early Man,’ by Sir 

Bertram Windle; and ‘ Emancipation,’ by 

Canon William Barry. 

Everyday Phrases Explained: « CoLLECTION 
oF Curious WorDs AND PHRASES IN 
PorutaR USE, WITH THEIR MEANINGS 
AND Oricins, 1/ net. Pearson 

May be described as a compact handbook 
to various phrases in common use. Many 
of these are constantly employed by people 
who have no idea of their origin, and very 
little of their actual meaning, and we 
welcome this collection as calculated to 
reduce ignorance of the sort. The news- 
paper world is not helpful in this matter, 
frequently reproducing explanations and 
foolish surmises which have long since been 
discredited by the learned. 

Hargrave (John), Lonecrart, the Handbook 
for Lone Scouts, 1/ net. Constable 

A book that should be in the possession 

of every village boy who hopes to become 
a Scout. It will appeal to his common 
sense; it talks to him “straight,” and 
initiates him into the noble art of scouting, 
which includes camp-cooking, “ starman- 
ship,” “ knot craft,” and many other useful 
and attractive things. The _ illustrations 
both point the moral and explain the text. 

Howard (Keble), Lonpon Voices, 6/ 

Chapman & Hall 

* The author has dedicated this collection 

of dialogues to Mr. Garvin, who asked him 

to write some of them for The Pall Mall 

Gazette. They are varied in character, and 

for the most part quite amusing, the author 

being happiest, perhaps, when he is dealing 
with the “nut” and the Cockney. The 
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language of the latter he reproduces with 
some skill, while he hits off admirably the 
languid boredom of the former. The political 
squibs, however, will please only those whose 
views they exaggerate. 


Needham (Henry Beach), Divorcine Lapy 
NICOTINE: GETTING THE UPPER HAND 

OF THE SMOKING Hapsirt. 
Chicago, Forbes 


The author puts forward in light narrative 
form a plea for the discontinuance of the 
tobacco habit, and quotes his own experi- 
ences as an example. Those who are really 
desirous of giving up smoking should, he 
says, first stop the practice out of doors, so 
that, when the final plunge comes and the 
abandonment is total, they can run out of 
the house to escape the importunities of 
Lady Nicotine. 


New Zealand, Resutts oF A CENSUS OF THE 
Dominion, taken for the Night of 
2nd April, 1911: M. Fraser, Govern- 
ment Statistician. 

Wellington, John Mackay 


The summarized results of the census 
show a European population (including 
Chinese and half-castes) of 1,008,468, of 
whom 531,910 are males, and 476,558 females. 
The census also gives particulars as to 
religion, birthplace, education, and occupa- 
tion, and details of the various manufactur- 
ing and other industries throughout the 
Dominion. 


Pampblets. 


Cook (Vallance), THz Way or LIFE; or, 
PoInTS FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE TO 
“Fottow Curist,” 1d. C. H. Kelly 


Quotations from the Scriptures, and pre- 
cepts for everyday life founded on Biblical 
teaching. 


Forbes (Avary H.), CHRISTIAN OR AGNOSTIC ? 
3d. Morgan & Scott 


Several chapters of this booklet have 
appeared in The Christian. The author 
holds that “‘ Free thought of itself never did 
and never can benefit the human race,” and 
speaks of ‘‘ two prodigious waves of Higher 
Criticism and Darwinism, giving rise to 
another prodigious wave of infidelity, giving 
rise to another of immorality, dishonesty 
and vice.” He holds also that on our present 
stage “few plays succeed that are not 
strongly flavoured with ribaldry, profanity 
and vice.’’ He goes, in his ‘Epilogue,’ so 
far as to say that “‘ Christian evidence is a 
dangerous atmosphere to live in.” 

These quotations will be sufficient to 
show the tone and temper of his inquiry. 


Milne (John), THE ScuLprurRED STONE oF 
ABERLEMNO; and SEPULCHRAL STONE 
CrRcLES: STONEHENGE, a Lecture to 
the Banffshire Field Club, 3d. each. 

Aberdeen, ‘ Daily Journal ’ Office 


The essay on the Aberlemno stone, we 
notice, is dated as far back as 1906; that 
on Stonehenge and the other circles is un- 
dated. It is not too late, perhaps, to say that 
much pains and acumen are displayed by 
Dr. Milne in setting forth his conclusions. 
His inference from the cuplike indentations 
on the more ancient slabs—that they were 
destined to hold the nourishment of the 
ghost of the buried ashes—is ingenious, and, 
generally, there is much to be said for his 
opinion of the sepulchral nature of stone 
circles. They need not all have been so. 
We think he is wrong in his notion that 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biograpby. 


Daudet (Ernest), Vinet-crinq Ans A Paris: 
JOURNAL DU CoMTE RODOLPHE AP- 
Ponyr: Vol. I. 1826-31, 7fr. 50. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

This, the first of four volumes, is one of 
the most amusing and interesting collections 
of memoirs we have seen of late years. Its 
author went to Paris in 1826 as secretary 
of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, and re- 
mained there till 1850. This instalment of 
his Journal is full of details which throw 
light on the social side of French history un- 
der Charles X., Louis Philippe, and the 

Revolution of 1830, as well as the politics 

and politicians of the day. We have not, it 

is true, found much that throws light on 
the obscurer intrigues of the time, in which 

Austria played a great part. Whether 

this is due to the discretion of the diarist or 

his editor, or to the fact that this branch of 
politics did not come within his province, is 
hard to say. The free-and-easy life of the 

** Citizen King”? seems to have been some- 

thing of a shock to the young secretary, 

and, indeed, one is hardly prepared for 
the spectacle of a monarch carving the fowl 
at an official dinner for his guests. Count 

Rodolphe was as popular with great English 

ladies as he was in Paris—in short, a cosmo- 

politan hero in the society that Disraeli 
loved to describe. The editor has performed 
his task of annotation with his accustomed 
skill, though English names suffer, as usual, 

a ‘‘sea-change ”’—Chandos, for example, 

becoming ‘‘ Shandors.”’ 


Literary Criticism. 


Mignon (Maurice), Eruprs pe LirrtraturE 
ITALIENNE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 


The purpose of this book, which ranges 
from St. Catherine of Siena to Giovanni 
Pascoli, is rather to inspire interest than to 
add to our knowledge, and its readers 
should certainly find papers such as ‘ Les 
Lettres et les Arts & Florence’ stimulating. 
The excellent study of Carducci is by far 
the best and fullest of them all. In dis- 
cussing Goldoni M. Mignon is more concerned 
with the man than with his work, while 
the essay on Renaissance comedy is little 
more than an introduction to the subject. 
Musset in Italy is an interesting if rather 
worn topic. The criticism of Pascoli gives 
an adequate account of a poet who has 
been rather overshadowed by Carducci 
and D’Annunzio, but who deserves to be 
better known in England than he is at 


present. 
Pbilology. 


Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen : 
97, Dropors RémiscHE ANNALEN BIS 
302 a. CHR., SAMT DEM INEDITUM 
VATICANUM, herausgegeben von A. B. 
Drachmann, 1m.80; 98, Muvsazos, 
HeERo UND LEANDROS, MIT AUSGE- 
WAHLTEN VARIANTEN UND SCHOLIEN, 
herausgegeben von Arthur Ludwich, 
1lm.50; 105, MystiscHe TEXTE aAUs 
DEM IstamM: DrReEI GEDICHTE DES 
ARABI, 1240, aus dem Arabischen 
iibersetzt und  erlaiutert von M. 
Horten, 0m.50; 107, HerpERS SHAKE- 
SPEARE - AUFSATZ IN DREIFACHER GE- 
STALT, MIT ANMERKUNGEN, herausge- 
geben von Franz Zinkernagel, 1m. 

Bonn, Marcus & Weber 

The series of “‘ Kleine Texte ’’ continues 
to confer valuable boons upon classical and 
other scholars in a cheap and unpretentious 





there were no Druids in Scotland. 


Prof. Drachmann now gives us the text 
of the Roman Annals, as preserved by 
Diodorus, in a handier form than any of his 
predecessors. 


Prof. Ludwich’s edition of the pretty 
poem of Muswus—the only charming pro- 
duct of the late epic school of Nonnus, 
Bishop of Panopolis—is remarkable for the 
wealth of illustration given from other epic 
poets, and shows the diligence to which we 
are accustomed from the editor, but he 
has not a happy touch himself in restoring 
corrupt passages. 

Dr. Horten presents us with a prose 
translation of three of the odes of the 
“master of the mystics,’ Arabi, who 
was an early contemporary of the 
greatest of mystic poets, Jelaluddin. The 
odes are accompanied by a full and illu- 
minating commentary, but it is to be feared 
that they will not appeal to many readers. 


* Finally, we have Herder’s Essay on Shake- 
speare, not only in its mature form, but 
also in two earlier versions. Herder’s 
historic importance was great, but he 
lacked the qualities that confer immor- 
tality; he is crushed between Lessing 
and Goethe; and it may be doubted 
whether any one outside his native land will 
care much about comparing his first sketches 
with the final product. But the Essay 
itself is well worth reading even now, 
perhaps especially where it touches upon 
the comparison of Shakespeare and Sopho- 
cles, and the enthusiasm with which it is 
written is contagious. 


Landau (Dr. Leo), ARTHURIAN LEGENDs ; 
or, THE HEBREW-GERMAN RHYMED 
VERSION OF THE LEGEND OF KING 
ArTuouR, Heft 21 of ‘‘ Teutonia,”® 6m. 

Leipsic, Avenarius 


Dr. Landau here reprints the Hebrew- 
German ‘ Artus-Hof ’ as published by Wagen- 
seil in 1699, together with a text founded on 
two MSS.—one of the early fifteenth century, 
the other of the late sixteenth. He differ- 
entiates Hebrew-German from Yiddish by 
the fact that, though written in Hebrew 
characters and containing occasional Hebrew 
words, the language is German, and does 
not present any specific Jewish characters. 
The poem seems to date from the fourteenth 
century, and is derived from the Middle High 
German poem ‘ Wigalois,’ and not from the 
later prose version, as earlier critics assumed. 
The story concerns a son of Gawain, Wid- 
wilt (Wigalois), who comes to the court of 
Arthur, and is complicated by supernatural 
machinery. Dr. Landau’s Preface, besides 
a thorough study of the linguistics and the 
relations of the MSS. to the printed editions 
of his poem, collects a large number of 
facts bearing on the connexion of Christian 
and Jewish literature in the Middle Ages, the 
growth of Hebrew-German, and Jewish glee- 
men (‘‘ Spielleute”’) and their songs. His 
book is of high importance to students of 
the origin of Yiddish, and of value as a link 
in the chain of Arthurian romance. 


Scbool=Books. 


Pichon (J. E.) und Sattler (F.), Deurscurs 
LEBEN, NACH AUSGEWAHLTEN LESE- 
STUCKEN, 2m. 

Freiburg (Baden), Bielefeld 

A good example of the ‘‘ Direct Method of 

learning Living Languages.’® The exercises 


are well illustrated, and deal with practical 
everyday life and natural history. Ques- 
tions and subjects for rewriting are added, 
and the harder words are put into italics 





form. 


and explained at the end of the exercises. 
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Fiction. 


Bazin (René), Le Guipe DE L’EMPEREUR, 
** Collection Nelson,” lfr. 25 net. 

M. Bazin’s stories have been familiar for 
several years in France, but may well gain 
new English readers in this attractive form. 
They are all comparatively short, except 
the first, which gives a title to the volume, 
and is, we think, the best of the collection. 
Orezy (Baronne), Le Movuron Rovcg, tra- 

duit par Marcel Henriot Bourgongne, 
** Collection Nelson,” lfr. 25 net. 
A French version of the author’s popular 


story. 
Quantin (Albert), EN Piers Vout: Viston 
D’AVENTIR, 3fr. 50. Paris, Lemerre 
A Socialist Utopia conceived on generous 
lines. The author has taken care to allow 
far more elasticity within his ideal state 
than is generally the case with books of 
this type. Such personal events, however, 
as are introduced in order to make a con- 
tinuity of interest, are based on the eternal 


triangle. 
General. 


Hanotaux (Gabriel), La FRANCE VIVANTE 
EN AMERIQUE DU Norp, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 

M. Hanotaux supplies here an account of 
a visit paid to Canada by the Comité France- 
Amérique, and in his Introduction he writes 
not only of the position of France in North 
America, but also of the expansion of his 
country in Asia and Africa. 

The object of the Comité France-Amérique 
is to develope cordial relations between the 
“new continent’? and France; and M. 
Hanotaux tells his countrymen that, when 
the Panama Canal is opened, America will 
play an even greater part in the affairs of 
the world than it does to-day. 

M. Hanotaux has divided his book into 
two parts. The first, called ‘La France en 
Amérique du Nord,’ passes in review some 
of the principal points concerning Canada 
upon which misunderstandings have arisen 
between Great Britain and France in the 
past. One interesting chapter in this first 
part deals with ‘ Colonization without Do- 
minion.* M. Hanotaux is able to show his 
own countrymen, what Englishmen already 
know, that in Canada the race, the language, 
and the genius of the French people have 
not been choked or oppressed by the rule 
of England during a century and a half, and 
it is for this reason that he calls his book 
‘La France vivante en Amérique du Nord.’ 

The second part of the volume deals with 
the work of the Committee in 1912, and 
specially with the Champlain Mission to 
Canada and the United States. M. Hano- 
taux tells Frenchmen that America is open 
to the world, that other peoples have pros- 
pered there, and he calls on his countrymen 
not to let themselves be left behind in the 
race. In considering the position of America 
in the world there is one note of warning: 
we are told that the United States may be 
forced to interfere in the quarrels of Europe 
—as she did intervene to help in the Russo- 
Japanese settlement. 

Part of the book (which includes a few 
speeches) has already appeared in reviews 
and newspapers, and we note, as is frequent 
in French books, some misspelling of names, 
and the usual unnecessary accent on Cle- 
menceau; while the words ‘‘Abri du 
Monde” are stated to be a translation of 
** Wholdshelterer.”* 


Hugo (Victor), Vol. XXXVII. Le Pars, 
La Prim suprime, RELIGIONS ET 
Reticion, L’ANE; Vol. XXXVIII. 


QUATREVINGT-TREIZE, lfr. 25 net each. 

Two more volumes in Messrs. Nelson’s 

complete edition of Victor Hugo, which is 
well printed and attractive. 





UNPUBLISHED SONNET OF 
WORDSWORTH. 


AN 


Manchester. 


In a copy of the first edition of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Yarrow Revisited, and Other 
Poems,’ now in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Owen, of Aberystwyth, there appears, on 
pp. 323-4, in the blank space at the end of 
the last poem in the volume, the following 
sonnet, written in pencil, and signed in a 
hand not unlike that of Wordsworth: 
“Wm. Wordsworth. Ambleside February 
22nd. 1849.” Both the sonnet and the 
signature are in the same handwriting. 


To Miss SELLon. 
The vestal priestess of a Sisterhood 
Who knew no self, and whom the selfish scorn— 
She seeks a wilderness of weed and thorn, 
And, undiverted from her blessed mood 
By keen —_ or blind ingratitude, 
A wreath she twines of blossoms lowly born— 
An amaranthine crown of flowers forlorn, 
And hangs her garland on the Holy Rood. 
Sister of Mercy! bravely hast thou won 
From men who winnow Charity from Faith, 
The pharisaic sneer that treats as dross 
The works by faith ordained. Pursue thy path, 
Till, at the last, thou hear the voice—‘‘ Well done 
Thou good and faithful servant of the Cross.” 


On p. 301 of the same volume, under the 
title ‘ Lines suggested by a Portrait from 
the Pencil of F. Stone,’ are added in the same 
writing the words “of Jemima Quillinan.” 
On the fly-leaf are the initials “‘ J. W.” 

There is no trace of this sonnet in the 
editions of Knight or Dowden, and it would 
be interesting to know if, as the date would 
seem to indicate, this is really the last poem 
written by Wordsworth. The question also 
arises, whether the handwriting is his or 
that of a copyist. On this last point the 
note added to the ‘ Lines suggested by a 
Portrait from the Pencil of F. Stone ’ would 
seem to afford a clue. It is scarcely likely 
that Wordsworth would have made such 
a note in his own copy, and still less likely 
that he would have made it in some- 
body else’s. Hence the probability that 
the sonnet has been copied into the book 
by somebody who had seen the original and 
had access to it. The initials on the fly-leaf— 
J[ohn] W[ordsworth]—may be those of the 
copyist. ERNEST CLASSEN. 








THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF TRISTAN 
AND ISOLDE. 


In a recent issue of The Atheneum (No. 
4449) Mr. Julian H. Moore had a very 
interesting article on the above subject. In 
view of the approaching Wagner centenary 
may I be allowed to strengthen the historical 
sources of the story on which Wagner’s 
opera is based ? Mr. Moore, in reference to 
the church of Chapelizod (co. Dublin), 
says that it is alluded to as far back as 
1220, but had he consulted the State Papers, 
he would have found that the Manor of 
Chapel Isolde had been granted by King 
John in 1210—ten years previously — to 
Richard de la Feld. Earlier still we find 
that the advowson of the church of Chapel 
Isolde was possessed by the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem at Kil- 
mainham. This must have been_ before 
1195, as (in 1212) Pope Innocent III. con- 
firmed to the Hospitallers their possessions 
in Ireland, including “ Ballyfermot and 
Chapel Ysoude.” Again, in connexion 
with ‘“‘Gormund’s Gate,” there is an early 
reference to it in 1200, and subsequently 
in 1280. 

Isold’s Tower in Dublin was not demo- 
lished in 1675, as stated by the late Sir 
John Gilbert. It was converted into a chop- 
house in 1705, and was given the name of 





“Old Sot’s. Hole”’ or “ Sot’s Hole” (both 
being obvious corruptions of Isold’s Tower), 
an establishment that is commemorated 
in a ballad by Dr. Thomas Sheridan, and 
in a sonnet, in Latin and English, by Dr. 
William King of Oxford. This chop-house 
maintained its reputation for full fifty years, 
but in 1757 a movement was set on foot to 
demolish the whole range of houses adjoin- 
ing it, for the purpose of obtaining a wider 
passage to Dublin Castle. At length, in 
1762, the Irish Parliament granted 12,000/. 
to purchase the interest of the proprietors 
of these houses, and a further sum was sub- 
sequently voted to complete the improve- 
ments “for making wide and convenient 
passages from Essex Bridge to the Castle.” 
The result was the new street now known as 
Parliament Street. As is well known, the 
village of Chapelizod still survives. 
W. H. Grarran FLoop, 








THE HISTORICAL CONGRESS. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, April 21, 1913. 


In your interesting article on the Inter- 
national Historical Congress one or two 
corrections should be made, which happen 
to come under my eye as Joint Secretary 
to Section IV. (Modern History). M. C. 
de la Ronciére was not present at the Con- 
gress, though it was originally supposed that 
he would be. Prof. Rafael Altamira was 
present, and read a paper on ‘ Aspects of 
Spanish Colonial History’ at the Colonial 
Sub-section of Section IV., on Monday 
morning (the 7th). Might I suggest that 
some omissions have been made. Prof. 
Manzali (the foremost historian of Hun- 
gary) was present, was in the chair of 
Section IV. on the Friday, and read a 
most important paper on ‘ Count Széchenyi 
and the Introduction of English Civiliza- 
tion into Hungary* on the Saturday. 
Prof. Josef Redlich of Vienna, so well known 
for his work on constitutional and local 
English history, was also present at several 
meetings of Section IV. 

As you have been good enough to com- 
mend the selection of readers and papers 
in Section IV., I should say that this Sec- 
tion, like every other, was much assisted 
by the knowledge, zeal, and courtesy of Prof. 
J. P. Whitney, the General Secretary for 
Papers. In so far as the papers in any 
section were successful, that success was 
very largely due to the suggestion, en- 
couragement, and general supervision of 


Prof. Whitney. 
Harotp W. V. TEMPERLEY. 








BOOK SALE. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, the 16th and 
17th inst., Messrs. Sotheby sold the library of a 
gentleman removed from the country, the chief 
lots being: Ackermann, Microcosm of London, 
History of Westminster Abbey, and of the Uni- 
versities and Public Schools, 10 vols., 1812-16, 
701. Bacon, Essayes, 1625, 211. Don Quichote, 
translated by Shelton, 1612-20, 421. Bar, 
Recueil de tous les Costumes des Ordres Religieux. 
et Militaires, 6 vols., 1778-89, 211. Bible in 
English, 1537, 24l.; first edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, 1540, 25/.; first edition of the Authorized 
Version, 1611, 527. Brant, Stultifera Navis, 1570, 
201. Chronicle of St. Albans, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1502, 471. La Divina Comedia, 1481, 401. 
De Bry, Grands Voyages, 9 parts out of 10, 
1590-1602, 25l.; Petits Voyages, 10 parts in 
2 vols., 1598-1603, 201. Froissart, Chronicles, 
and Monstrelet, Chronicles, 8 vols., 1803-9, 201. 
Whittinton, eight rare grammatical tracts, 
1518-24, 1051. Harris, Histoire Naturelle des 
Chenilles, 1794, 307. Purchas, Hakluytus Postu- 
mus, 5 vols., 1625-6, 301. Shakespeare, Fourth 
Folio, 1685, 281. The total of the sale was 


2,1471, 15s. 
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Literary Gossip. 
Amone the recipients of honorary 
degrees this term at Cambridge will be 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, Sir F. G. Kenyon, 
Sir J. K. Laughton, Sir J. A. H. Murray, 
and Mr. J. 8S. Sargent. 


A veErRpIcT for the defendants was 
returned on Tuesday last in the action 
for libel brought by Lord Alfred Douglas 
against Mr. Arthur Ransome as author 
of ‘Oscar Wilde: a Critical Study,’ and 
The Times Book Club as circulating the 
volume. Whatever view may be taken 
of the merits of the case or the sin- 
cerity of Oscar Wilde, all friends of 
literature and decency must regret the 
raking up of a terrible scandal which was 
iby way of being forgotten, and which 
‘involved the downfall of a fine literary 
craftsman. 

The case brought out the fact that 
The Times Book Club exercises a semi- 
parental control over at least some of its 
weaders in the choice of books, and Mr. 
Justice Darling made the remark that 
ithe proper people to look after young 
girls were their fathers and mothers. 
That ought to be a truism, but in the 
present age home influence is on the wane. 
Girls and boys are allowed every kind 
of extravagance, and encouraged by the 
Press, as well as their parents, to be 
notorious at an age when they should 
be still in the schoolroom. 

The Cambridge Review of this week 
notes that Dr. Robert Sinker has be- 
queathed to the University Library his 
remarkable collection of editions of the 


“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ ; 


several of which are unique. 


Many will regret to hear of the final 
publications of the Doves Press. Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson, in view of its closure 
in the near future, has decided to confine 
his work on Shakespeare to the three 
Roman plays and the Poems. ‘ Julius 
Cesar’ will appear in June or July; and 
‘Coriolanus ’ and ‘ The Rape of Lucrece ’ 
are in preparation. There is a possibility 
also of the issue of selections of Keats 
and Shelley, and other things. 


THE latest addition to London publish- 
ing houses is made by the firm of Max 
Goschen, which has started business at 
20, Great Russell Street, W.C., with the 
issue of Mr. Douglas Goldring’s ‘ Streets.’ 

Mr. H. W. Garrop, Fellow of Merton 
College, has been added to the editorial 
staff of The Journal of Philology. 

Dr. Norman Moore, who maintains 
happily the tradition of the literary 
doctor, is giving the Linacre Lecture at 
Cambridge on May 6th, and has chosen as 
his subject ‘The Physician in English 
History.’ 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has accepted 
-an invitation from the Library Association 
to a banquet on June 2nd, which will 
afford an opportunity to the library 
authorities of the United Kingdom to 
express their gratitude for his many 
generous gifts to public libraries in this 
country. 





| Printers’ Pension Corporation, 





THE Seventeenth Annual Congress of 
the Parents’ National Educational Union 
will be held at the Caxton Hall, Victoria 
Street, S.W., from May 6th to 8th inclu- 
sive. Several interesting papers are an- 
nounced, and the subjects to be discussed 
include ‘The Bible in Education,’ by 
Mr. T. R. Glover; ‘ Knowledge, and its 
Relation to National Efficiency,’ by Mr. 
J. L. Paton ; and ‘ The School of Life,’ by 
the Bishop of Southwark, besides several 
papers concerning the work and teaching 
of the Union. 


In consequence of the recommendation 
in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on London University, that Sussex 
should be among the counties entitled 
to schools connected with and _ recog- 
nized by the University, the Mayor of 
Brighton has headed an appeal for a 
50,0001. Endowment Fund. It is hoped 
that the utilization of the well-equipped 
Technical College at Brighton and the 
Agricultural College at Uckfield will 
avoid a large expenditure on bricks 
and mortar, sc that the money 
raised by public subscription can be 
devoted to the strictly educational side 
of the scheme. Communications on the 
subject should be addressed to Mr. 
D. H. F. Wyley, 46, Old Steyne, Brighton. 

Mr. HEINEMANN will publish on May 
15th a new novel by Miss Eleanor Mor- 
daunt, entitled ‘ Lu of the Ranges.’ Miss 
Mordaunt is thoroughly familiar with the 
Australian life she depicts. 

Mr. Heinemann has also secured a new 
novel from Miss Ellen Glasgow, entitled 
* Virginia.’ 

THE discovery of ancient England 
seems to be in fashion. We notice to-day 
Mr. Thomas’s book on ‘The Icknield 
Way,’ and Messrs. Constable promise 
shortly a volume by Mr. Belloc on ‘ The 
Stane Street,’ which will include numerous 
maps and illustrations in black and white 
by Mr. William Hyde. 

THE death last week of the Rev. W. G. 
Searle, in his eighty-fifth year, at Cam- 
bridge, removes an industrious scholar 
and antiquary. He wrote the history of 
Queens’ College, of which he was formerly 
a Fellow, edited ‘Grace Book I’ of early 
University records, and compiled a ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Illuminated MSS. of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum.’ His ‘ Onomasticon 
Anglo-Saxonicum’ contains a good deal of 
useful matter, but is not adequate in 
scholarship. 

Mr. Witw1aAm Hitron, who died on 
Friday in last week at the age of 60, 
had long been an earnest worker for 
the printing trade charities. He was the 
prime mover in the formation of the 
Readers’ Pensions Committee in 1888, 
becoming its secretary, and afterwards 
chairman. The latter position he resigned 
last autumn, owing to ill-health. The 
Pensions Committee has been the means 
of contributing 3,000/. to the funds of the 
having 
established five Readers’ Pensions. It is 
hoped that the Sixth Pension will be 
completed as the result of the dinner 
next Saturday. 





NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


May Poetry. 
1 Dauber, by John Masefield, 3/6 net. 
Heinemann 
Philosophy. 
2 The Philosophy of the Present in Germany, 
by Prof. Oswald Kiilpe, translated by M. L., 
and G. T. W. Patrick, 3/6 net. Allen 


APRIL History and Biography 
29 Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
edited by W. W. R. Ball and J. A. Venn, Vol. V., 
21/ net. Macmillan 
29 ’Tis Sixty Years Since: Address of C. F, 
Adams, Founder’s Day, Jan. 16, 1913, University 


of South Carolina, 3/6 net. Macmillan 
May 
1 Jane Austen, her Life and Letters, by W. 


and R. Austen-Leigh, 10/6 net. Smith & Elder 
1 Studies in British History and Politics, by 
D. P. Heatley, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 
1 My Past, by the Countess Marie Larisch, 
10/6 net. Eveleigh Nash 
2 The Trafalgar Roll, by Col. R. H. Mackenzie, 
5/ net. Allen 
Geography and Travel. 


1 A Little Guide to South Wales, by Dr. G. W. 
and J. H. Wade, illustrated, ‘‘ Little Guides,” 
2/6 net. Methuen 
APRIL School-Books. 

29 Sermo Latinus, a Short Guide to Latin 
Prose Composition, by Prof. J. P. Postgate, New 
Edition, 3/6 Macmillan 
May 


1 Methuen’s Historical Readers: Vol. I. 
(Junior), The Pageant of British History, by 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 1/6; Vol. II. ‘(Inter- 
mediate), The Romance of British History, 
by J. Turner, 1/6; Vol. III. (Senior), The Growth 
of Modern Britain, by B. H. Sutton, all illus., 2/ 

1 Some Secrets of Nature (Studies in Field 
and Wood), Junior, illus., 1/6 Methuen 

1 The Romance of Nature (Studies of the 
Earth and its Life), Senior, illus., 1/6 Methuen 


APRIL Fiction. 


28 The Destroying Angel, by Louis Joseph 
Vance, 6/ Grant Richards 
29 Father Ralph, by Gerald O’ Donovan, 6/ 

Macmillan 
29 Lilamani, by Maud Diver, New Edition, 
1/ net. Hutchinson 
30 In the Grip of Destiny, by C. E. Sterrey, 6/ 
May « Allen 
1 Michael Ferrys, by Mrs. H. de la Pasture, 6/ 
: Smith & Elder 
1 Goslings, by J. D. Beresford, 6/ Heinemann 
1 Rue and Roses, by A. Langer, 5/ net. 
Heinemann 
1 Heinemann’s Sevenpenny Net Library: The 
Island of Dr. Moreau, by H. G. Wells ; The Dancer 
in Yellow, by W. E. Norris ; The Big Bow Mystery, 
by Israel Zangwill; Miss Stuart’s Legacy, by 


Mrs. F. A. Steel; Uriah the Hittite, by Dolf 
Wyllarde. 

1 The Card, by Arnold Bennett, New Edition, 

2/ net. Methuen 

1 Hill Rise, by W. B. Maxwell, New Edition, 

/ net. Methuen 


1 Master of Men, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
New Edition, 7d. net. Methuen 
1 A Safety Match, by Ian Hay, New Edition, 
Popular Shilling Series. Blackwood 


APRIL General. 


29 The Bombay Edition of the Works of 
Rudyard Kipling, 23 vols., 21/ net each (sold only 
in complete sets): Vol. I. Plain Tales from the 
Hills ; Vol. II. Soldiers Three, and Other Stories. 

Macmillan 

29 The Human Slaughter-House: Scenes from 

the War that issure to Come, by Wilhelm Lamszus, 


1/ net. Hutchinson 
MAY 

2 The Works of Gilbert Parker, Imperial 
Edition, in 18 vols., 8/6 net each: Vol. I. Pierre 


and his People, Tales of the Far North; Vol. II. 


A Romany of the Snows; Vol. III. Northern 
Lights. Macmillan 
APRIL Science. 


29 Babies, a Book for Maternity Nurses, by 
Margaret French, 1/ net. Macmillan 


May 

1 Electricity and Magnetism, by C. W. Hansel, 
2/6 net. Heinemann 
APRIL Fine Art. 


29 The Engraved Work of J. M. W. ‘Turner, 
by W. G. Rawlinson: Vol. II. Line Engravings 
on Steel, Mezzotints, Aquatints (Plain and 
Macmillan 


Coloured), &c., 20/ net. 
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SCIENCE 


—o— 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, a Quarterly 
Record of Progress in Tropical Agricul- 
ture and Industries, JANUARY-MARCH, 
2/6 net. John Murray 

Contains the reports of recent investi- 
gations at the Imperial Institute on various 

Colonial products, a number of general 

notes on the natural resources of the Colonies 

and India, and a report as to recent progress 
in their development. Several special 
articles by expert writers are also included. 


Elliott (Simon B.), THE ImporTaNT TIMBER 
TREES OF THE UNITED STATES, 10/6 net. 
Constable 
This volume is devoted to practical 
forestry, and is intended to supply such 
information on the subject as is required by 
owners of existing forests or land suitable for 
the cultivation of timber, and by farmers, 
students of forestry, and lumbermen. It is 
divided into two parts, the second of which 
deals with the timber trees chiefly from the 
point of view of the cultivator and lumber- 
man. Each species is treated separately, and 
interesting points concerning the growth or 
value of timber are explained in detail. 
Some of the trees, though they are described 
at some length, are not recommended 
for planting, but are included because 
they are common in old forests and must 
be considered so long as the virgin forests 
are unexhausted. After that stage is 
reached, the prices for timber will necessarily 
be based on the cost of cultivation, and the 
returns, therefore, will depend upon a wise 
selection of species. The earlier pages *of 
the work deal with the first principles of 
forestry and the necessity of conserving and 
planting. The arguments are familiar 
enough, for they have been urged in this 
country for generations—indeed, ever since 
Evelyn’s day ; but the importance of forestry 
has only recently been realized by those 
responsible for the national welfare. 


Fauna of British India, IncLupInc CEYLON 
AND BurMA: HyMeEnoptTerRa, Vol. III., 
by Claude Morley. Taylor & Francis 

In the present volume the author treats 
of three of the five great groups or sub- 
families into which the Ichneumonide are 
primarily divided: the Pinopline, the 
species of which are of great size and com- 
paratively easy to discriminate; the Try- 
phoninz, which are poorly represented, 
owing to the scarcity of their Tenthredinid 
hosts ; and the Ophioninz, which have not 
been carefully studied hitherto. The author 
regards the Ichneumoninez and the Cryptinz 
as more diversified, and these are con- 
sequently reserved for a separate volume. 


Headley (F. W.), Lir—e anp Evo.uvution, 5/ 
net. Duckworth 
This book has been overhauled since it 
first appeared seven years ago, some few 
pages being rewritten and inaccuracies 
corrected. Since 1906 new facts have come 
to light, which in some cases have neces- 
sitated modification of the views expressed. 
Several illustrations in the former edition 
have been replaced by better ones. 


Journal of Genetics, Fesruary, 10/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Contains a contribution by Mr. A. H. 
Trow on ‘ Forms of Reduplication, Primary 
and Secondary,’ with six figures in the text ; 
Part II. of Mr. Clifford Dobell’s study ot 


“Some Recent Work on Mutation in Micro- ! 





Organisms’; and an article by Mr. K. 
Toyama on ‘Maternal Inheritance and 
Mendelism.’ 


Lévy (Eugéne), L’Evancite DE 1a Raison: 
LE PROBLEME BIOLOGIQUE, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 

This volume forms the first of a series 
of three included under the common title 
of ‘The Gospel of Reason.’ The object of 
the author is to sketch a conception of 
human nature based entirely, as he believes, 
upon observation and experience. He ex- 
amines the physico-chemical phenomena of 
life, the morphology of organisms, and the 
functions of nutrition and reproduction. 
He reaches the conclusion that physical and 
chemical Jaws are insufficient to explain the 
manifestations mseparable from life. He 
has, therefore, to postulate the existence of 
a vital force or dynamic energy perpetually 
operating towards definite ends. This force, 
he holds, is neither magnetism nor elec- 
tricity, and is distinct from all other physical 
forces; we are ignorant of its nature, and 
can only recognize it by its results. He 
points out that in taking this view he is 
doing no more than men of science who 
postulate the existence of the ether of space, 
of thenature and origin of which they are in 
total ignorance. 

The persuasive argument of the book, 
combined with its freshness and lucidity of 
style, cannot fail to arouse interest. M. 
Lévy admits that his conclusions are un- 
orthodox, if tested by the views of the 
majority of modern biologists, and, in our 
opinion, he sometimes misrepresents — 
perhaps unconsciously—the action andeffects 
of the theory of evolution as commonly 
held. 


Peabody (James Edward) and Hunt (Arthur 


Ellsworth), ELemMentTaRyY BrIoLocy: 
PLANT, ANIMAL, HumAN, 5/6 net. 
Macmillan 


We published on March 29th a brief notice 
of this volume without the section on plants. 
The present issue contains three separate 
books, each with its own pagination, a single 
title-page, and an Index. It is written for the 
use of schools in the United States by two 
teachers in the New York High Schools. It 
is excellently fitted for private tuition in 
England, though it is not well adapted for 
our schools, because it employs terms with 
which English students are unfamiliar, and 
uses types which are not always attainable 
in this country. It embraces life from its 
earliest to its most complex stages in a series 
of simple demonstrations followed by prac- 
tical work, and it unfolds in a scientific and 
satisfactory manner those phenomena of 
sexual life which it is desirable that every 
one should know without the mystery and 
pruriency which often attend their elucida- 
tion. 

The authors, too, have taken so wide a 
view of their task that students who have 
worked through the volume will find that 
they have gained a sound knowledge of 
Darwinian principles and economic botany. 
The arrangement of the sections on animal 
biology needs some alteration. It is better 
not to put Crayfishes immediately after 
Fish, lest the student should think of them 
as vertebrates. 

An attempt has been made to convey too 
much information in the book on human 
biology, where bacteriology, physiology, 
dietetics, and first aid, with a section on 
‘Great Biologists,’ are included in 166 pp. 
Many of the illustrations are so good that 
it is to be regretted that others — like 
Figs. 73 and 104— are almost useless. 
Some of the figures and diagrams in the 
book on human biology are hardly in accord- 
ance with modern requirements or knowledge. 





Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, edited 
by H. Morley Fletcher and W. McAdam 
Eccles, Vol. XLVIII., 8/6 net. 

Smith & Elder 

Contains a number of valuable medical 

and surgical papers, with illustrative charts 

in many cases, and reports on various- 
hospital matters. 


Thomas (Northgate W.), ANTHROPOLUGICAL 
REPORT ON THE [BO-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
oF Nigeria: Part I. Law anp Custom 
OF THE [BO OF THE AWKA NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD, S. Nicer1a; Part II. Enerisu- 
Ino AND [BO-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 
Part III. Proverss, NARRATIVES, 
VOCABULARIES, AND GRAMMAR, 4/6 net 
each Part. Harrison & Sons: 

‘The author has made an exhaustive study 
of the peoples of whom he treats, and his 
work is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the human race. The first volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, and the 
author gives an interesting account of the 
laws and customs of the Ibo-speaking peoples.. 

The second volume contains a dictionary, 
and the third a collection of proverbs,. 
gathered from original sources. 


Wright (G. Frederick), THe ORIGIN AND 
ANTIQUITY OF Man, 8/ net. 
John Murray 

In discussing the question of the antiquity 
of man the author relies principally on 
the evidence drawn from geology. Whilst 
other lines of evidence—historical and. 
linguistic, anatomical and ethnological— 
are by no means neglected, the geological 
argument is worked out more fully than any 
other. Glacial geology has been for several 
years a special study with Dr. Wright, so 
that he speaks wit’. authority and due 
deliberation. 

After reviewing the evidence which has 
been supposed to prove the existence of 
man during the Tertiary period, he dismisses 
it as inconclusive, and holds, like many 
others, that in the present state of our 
knowledge we are not justified in carrying 
back the human period beyond the Pleisto- 
cene age. But in the Pleistocene records he- 
finds ample proof of the existence of Glacial 
man. On this subject he enters into con- 
siderable detail, pomting out that the evi- 
dence is much clearer in America than in 
Europe. Here he takes the opportunity of 
scolding those who hesitate to accept the 
evidence of solitary discoveries, such as 
that of the curious little clay figurine found 
at Nampa in Idaho; but he may be re- 
minded that it is generally nothing more 
than wholesome caution that leads to sus- 
pension of judgment in such cases. The- 
chance of error in observation is much 
diminished by the multiplication of similar 
discoveries. 

Whilst Dr. Wright freely admits that man. 
existed during the Ice Age both in the Old’ 
World and the New, he seeks to show that 
this age was much less remote than is. 
generally assumed. Indeed, the most not- 
able feature of the work is his contention for 
the recency of the Glacial period, and as a 
consequence the comparative brevity of the- 
human period. Under the anomalous condi- 
tions of the Ice Age physical forces were at 
work, according to the author, at an ab- 
normal rate, and he refuses to measure their: 
activities by a standard taken from natural 
phenomena of the present day. We are 
hardly disposed to accept views which, in 
many cases, border on the old Catastrophic 
philosophy. No doubt there has been much 
reckless dealing with figures in relation to- 
certain phenomena, and it is natural _that. 
a reaction should be awakened. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—April 17.—Sir 
Hercules Read, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Laurence Weaver exhibited a leaden bust 
of Queen Elizabeth, which, except for some 
trivial differences, is a replica of the upper part 
of the figure of the Queen on her tomb at West- 
minster Abbey. The tomb was made by Maxi- 
milian Colte, and the question is whether the 
lead bust is the model from which the artist 
worked for the tomb, or whether it is a copy 
made at some later date from the marble. n 
the whole, the author was in favour of the former 
assumption. 

Mr. Philip Newman exhibited a painted board 
with the arms of Queen Elizabeth, from Green’s 
Norton Church, Towcester; and Dr. Cock an 
iron skillet of the eighteenth century used for 
making rushlights. 

Mr. Reginald Smith and Mr. Henry Dewey read 
@ paper on ‘ Stratification at Swanscombe,’ being 
the report of excavations undertaken by the 
British Museum and the Geological Survey. The 
site is about midway between Dartford and 
Gravesend, on the south bank of the Thames, and 
has yielded abundant paleolithic implements, 
which come from the deposits above the chalk, 
the latter reaching a height of about 90 ft. O.D. 
The gravel occurs in large patches, and includes 
the well-known Galley Hill deposit in the imme- 
diate vicinity. It is practically horizontal in the 
Lower Thames Valley, and is generally called the 
100-ft. terrace. 

As the systematic examination of these Pleis- 
tocene deposits was important for the chronology 
of stone implements as well as for the geological 
history of the district, the authorities of the 
British Museum and the Geological Survey co- 
eperated last spring, and hope to continue the 
work of excavation this year. With the willing 
assistance of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, proprietors of the Milton Street 
or Barnfield pit, special excavations were made 
under personal supervision, and various types of 
implements found undisturbed in their original 
beds. As the stratification is exceptionally clear, 
a type sequence can now be established, at least 
for the lower horizons of the terrace; and the 
majority of implements may be shown to come 
from a particular band of gravel. As usual, the 
fauna was poorly represented, but what was 
found agrees as closely as the implements with the 
discoveries of Prof. Commont at Amiens and 
Abbeville. 

Specimens from the various strata, and certain 
types of implements not yet traced to their 
original deposits, were shown in illustration of the 
paper, together with photographic sections and 
eological diagrams relating to the Lower Thames 

alley and the RiverSomme. The site excavated 
is an exceptionally favourable one, as the earliest 
paleolithic period seems to be completely repre- 
sented. The principal flint-types would be 
assigned abroad to the Chelles group, and the 
lowest gravel yields a pre-Chelles industry, the 
corresponding fauna being apparently represented 
on a site adjoining the Barnfield pit. Other 
excavations in the neighbourhood have thrown 
some light on the later horizons of the terrace- 
gravel, but redistribution of the material has 
obscured the succession of the beds and associated 
implements. 

n the discussion which followed the President 
explained the scheme of collaboration between 
the Museum and the Survey; and Messrs. 
Strahan, Lamplugh, Bromehead, Warren, Dale, 
Kennard, Kendall, Johnson, and Leach spoke 
on various points raised by the paper. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—Annual Meeting.—Dr. W. A. 
Craigie, President, gave an address on the 
Society’s work for the present year. When 
the Society was founded seventy years ago, 
Philology was a comparatively new subject. The 
early papers were consequently of more general 
interest. But now that the study has become 
so specialized, it is important that students who 
are not members of the Society should have 
access to the papers published by the Society. 
All the important papers should therefore be 
considered as separate contributions to philo- 
logical study, worthy to stand by themselves and 
to appear under the Society’s auspices, with their 
own title and the name of the writer. The 
activity of the Society might be carried even 
further in this direction, since there are many 
branches extremely difficult of approach to any 
one not well acquainted with one or more foreign 

nguages. The provision of introductory works 
on such subjects deserves the attention of the 
Society, and the kind of work that may be done in 
this way is well illustrated by those books which 
will be issued to the members this year. Two 





are nearly ready for publication, and another two 
are in the printer’s hands. 

The first is one closely connected with the study 
of English philology. This is an account of the 
dialect of Lorton in Cumberland, by Mr. B. 
Brilioth, a young Swedish philologist. It is a 
very full and careful piece of work, and will be 
a very valuable contribution to the exact study 
of English dialects, many of which still require 
more complete investigation. The English Dia- 
lect Society did a great service in collecting the 
vocabularies, but there is still much to be done 
in investigating the sounds of the dialects. The 
second work is one which deals with the language 
most closely related with English, namely, 
Frisian, which has not received the attention it 
deserves. It is of special importance for English 
Philology, and in this publication the Society will 
have the satisfaction of producing for the first 
time an adequate account of a Frisian dialect in 
English. It contains a full account of the 
phonetic system of West Frisian, an outline of 
its accidence and syntax, a number of modern 
Frisian pieces in prose and verse, together with 
a glossary to the whole. The third of the publica- 
tions also is concerned with a language closely 
connected with English. Dr. A. J. Barnouw of 
the Hague and the University of Leiden has 
provided a work which will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Middle Dutch. At present 
no means exist for a student who wishes to take 
it up. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
the language of the Low Countries had con- 
siderable influence upon English, while the 
literature also presents many features of interest. 
Dr. Barnouw has prepared an edition of one of 
the finest Middle Dutch texts, a religious legend 
entitled ‘De Sproke van Beatrijs.’ It contains 
a grammatical introduction, notes, and glossary, 
and forms an excellent piece of very scholarly 
work, and will prove of great value. The fourth 
of the publications takes us to Iceland. The 
Secretary, Mr. S. Dickson- Brown, has_ pre- 
pared an edition of one of the shorter Icelandic 
sagas, with an introduction, notes, glossary, and 
translation. It is almost incredible that this 
should be the first publication of its kind in this 
country, and yet such is the fact. Icelandic 
publications of various kinds have been produced 
in England, but hitherto no one hassupplied the 
beginner in Icelandic with a good text and the 
necessary apparatus for understanding it. 

All the books thus prepared deal with Germanic 
Philology. Every effort, however, should be 
made to secure some publications in other depart- 
ments, especially in Romanic. There is every 
probability of the Society securing an introduction 
to the study of Anglo-French. If the Society is to 
carry out its work in an efficient way, it must 
have funds for the purpose, and the membership 
must be made as large as possible. 

Mr. R. Flower contributed a paper on the 
Irish MSS. in the British Museum. There are 
some 300 manuscripts contained in the library, 
many of which are of great literary and philo- 
logical interest, but have not yet been edited. 

Mr. L. C. Wharton gave a short account of the 
contributions that have been made towards the 
philological study of some of the European 
languages which are not so familiar to students, 
including Finnish, Roumanian, Bulgarian, &c. 

Dr. E. C. Quiggin spoke of the progress that 
was being made in the publication of Celtic 
works; and Dr. John Hoops, Professor of 
English Philology at Heidelberg, pointed out the 
importance of a scientific study of English place- 
names, both in the interests of philology and 
archeology. 





HisToricaL.—April 17.—Prof. Firth, President, 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. V. B. 
Redstone on ‘Some Mercenaries of Henry of 
Lancaster, 1327-30.’ The paper illustrated the 
lawless condition of the country during the 
ascendancy of Mortimer and the Queen, and gave 
interesting details of Londoners, serving, in fact, 
as condottieri, ready for any service for their 
employers, as kidnapping the Abbot of Bury, or 
for plunder on their own account.—Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Hall took part in a short discussion. 

The election of Messrs. A. H. Blake, R. C. 
Fowler, and J. H. Hyde as Fellows of the Society 
was declared. 





Foik-Lore.—April 16.—Mr. R. R. Marett, 
President, in the chair. 

Dr. Landtman read a paper on ‘ The Poetry of 
the Kiwai Papuans,’ who live at the mouth of 
the Fly River in British New Guinea. These 
Papuans have a rich treasure of legends and 
myths, showing the wonderful imagination with 
which they are gifted. Dr. Landtman had 
collected more than 800 tales, variants included, 
relating to traditions of the early history of the 


people, legendary men and their doings, mythical 
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beings, love and courtship, family life and various 
social practices, hunting and travelling, tales of 
children, animal and nature tales, and dreams, 
Their folk-lore also contains a great store of what 
cannot but be called poetry, due allowance being 
made for the low stage of culture of a people 
ignorant of writing. Dr. Landtman gave many 
examples of this poetry, which comprises various 
kinds of songs, some occurring in certain legends, 
but nearly all belonging to ceremonies or dances, 
These ceremonies often require long preparation, 
and last for several weeks, being performed only 
at times (usually at night) when the people are 
not at work. The songs are sung in unison, and 
consist only of afew words which are repeated over 
and over again. In many cases they are mean- 
ingless to the singers, whose natural cleverness 
in mimicry enables them to take over dances 
and songs from other tribes. Dr. Landtman 
gave specimens of mimetic and semi-mimetic 
songs; serial songs, sung in connexion with 
certain indoor dances and ceremonies; son 
occurring in folk-tales; and death-songs, or the 
wailing, with a total lack of unison, which takes 
place when a death occurs. 

Mr. R. Lovett exhibited some amulets and 
charms from the Eastern counties of England: 
a holed stone, attached to a key, which hung for 
years by a stable door at Brandon; a rabbit’s foot, 
for good luck; natural holed stones from Holy 
Island and Thetford, a common guard against 
witches ; copper rings and bangles from Scar- 
borough, a protection against rheumatism; a 
salt bottle from Essex, a sailor’s luck charm; 
a witch cake from Flamborough Head, shaped 
like a Catherine wheel, and obviously asun cake ; 
rowan twigs from Yorkshire, another common 
charm against witches; amber hearts from 
Lowestoft, a sailor’s charm against rheumatism 
(similar charms can be bought in Paris); a fossil 
** shark’s tooth ”’ for good luck (this was also an 
old Roman charm) ; the skin of an eel, for cramp, 
from Brandon; hag-stone, against witches, 
from Whitby; feet of a mole, for toothache, 
from Norfolk ; foot bone of a pig and astragalus 
bone of a sheep, for rheumatism, from Brandon ; 
potato, for rheumatism, from Yorkshire; the 
hyoid bone of a sheep, against drowning, from 
Whitby; and fairy loaves from Norfolk and 
Essex. In his description of the exhibits Mr. 
Lovett gave much additional information. 











ENGLISH GOETHE.—April 15.—Sir James Yox- 
all in the chair.—A tribute was paid by Dr. L. T. 
Thorne, Chairman of Council, to the late Prof. 
Dowden, for many years President of the Society, 
in whose work he took an active interest till his 
death. 

Mrs. Mariquita Moberly related her reminis- 
cences of ‘The Goethe House and Weimar in 
the Seventies.’ Her family lived some years at 
Weimar, in close touch with Goethe’s daughter-in- 
law and her sons, and for some time inhabited a 
suite of rooms in Goethe’s house itself, now the 
Goethe National Museum, which at that time was 
kept exactly in the same condition as on the 
great poet’s death forty years previously. Mrs. 
Moberly gave, in addition to valuable reminis- 
cences of Goethe’s descendants, interesting recol- 
lections of other Weimar notabilities of that day. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘ An Investigation into the Effects 
f Family and Personal History upon the Rates of Mor- 
tality ex: enced in Various Classes of Life Assurance 
Risks, with Special Reference to Tuberculosis,’ Messrs. 

E. A. Rusher and C. W_Kenchington. 

Surveyors’ [nstitution, 7.—Junior Annual Meeting. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘Law ia relation to 
Engineering,’ Mr. T. F. Thomson. (Students’ Meeting.) 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Antiseptics and Disinfectants,’ Lec- 
ture If., Dr. D. Sommerville. (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Geographical, 8.30. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Recent Physiological Inquiries: 
I. Motion and Locomotion,’ Prof. W. Stirling. 
—- it ion of Civil Engi 6, 8. —Annual Meeting. 
Wep. Archological Institute, 4.30.—'Some Alabaster Panels at 
Lydiate, Lancs, depicting the Martyrdom of St. Catherine,’ 
and ‘Some Mediwval Painted Glass,’ Dr. P. Nelson ; ‘ Some 
Fonts made by Nicholas Stone,’ and * Additional Notes on 
Fonts with the Seven Sacraments,’ Dr. A. C. Fryer. 
= baggy mes 2 College, 5.30. — * Recent oe respecting 
Combinations of Capital and Labour,’ Lecture I, 
Prof. Sir John Macdonell. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—*The Science Museum,’ Mr. F. G. Ogilvie. 
Tuvurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Progress of Hittite Studies: 
IL. Cults of Northern Syria,’ Prof. J. Garstang 
— Royal, 430.—‘The Capacity for Heat of Metals at Different 

Temperatures,’ Prof. E. H. Griffiths and Mr. E. Griffiths; 
‘The Transition from the Elastic to the Plastic State in 
Mild Steel,’ Messrs. A. Robertson and G. Cook; ‘Studies 
of the operative in Solutions: XXVIII. The 
Influence of Acids on the Rotatory Power of Cane Sugar, of 
Glucose, and of Fructose,’ Mr. F. P. Worley; and other 


rs. 
- I Tnstitution, 5.—Annual Meeting. 
— Child Study, 7.30.—Discussion on ‘The Parent and the Ado- 


lescent. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Use of the 
Electrostatic System for the Measurement of Power,’ 
Messrs. C. C. Paterson, E. H. Rayner, and A. Kinnes. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—‘Di-naphthathioxin and Iso-di-naphtha- 
thioxin,’ Messrs. T. J. Nolan and 8. Smiles; ‘ Bismuthi- 
nitrites,’ Mr. W. C. Ball; and other Papers. 

Fri. Royal Institution, 9.—' Blood Parasites,’ Mr. H. G. Plimmer. 
Sat. London and Middlesex Archwological, 3.—Visit to the Recent 
Excavations at Barking — & 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Chaucer.’ Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
iterary, 8.—Original Night. 
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FINE ARTS 


—_2?. — 


Building Construction. Vol. II. By John 
H. Markham, Edwin Gunn, Alan G. 
James, Herbert A. Satchell, F. M. 
Simpson, and J. D. Crace. ‘“ The 
Architects’ Library.” (Longmans & Co.) 


THE first of these volumes was noticed 
in The Atheneum of February 11th, 1911. 
Each section is the work of an expert, 
and is a valuable summary of facts. 
Some of the authors go further than 
others, not only in grasp of their subject, 
but also in presenting it to the student as 
contributory to architecture. 

Mr. Edwin Gunn is responsible for 
the chapter on Roofs. He knows that 
the two ideals before the architect, sound- 
ness and beauty, are not conflicting—the 
one is the complement of the other ; thus 
the hand-made tiles or the rough thick 
slates are the durable roof - coverings; 
the broad unbroken lines of roof with 
level eaves are the lines of beauty—the 
two qualities uniting where the art of 
building is understood. Mr. Gunn sum- 
marizes these qualities as “texture and 
continuity of surface”; the latter he 
describes as ‘‘ one roof-plane passing softly 
into another without hard lines of demar- 
cation.” The processes for obtaining these 
qualities are clearly described and illus- 
trated. 

The chapter on Plumbing by Mr. A. G. 
James is a thoroughly practical treatise 
on trade methods, concise and well- 
written. That the plumber’s art for- 
merly contributed beautiful accessories to 
the building, and is beginning once more to 
do so, is overlooked. 

Mr. H. A. Satchell’s view of Timber is 
probably the best short account yet 
written. Prof. Simpson deals with Joinery, 
but, though he is possessed by the tra- 
ditions of architecture and a gift for 
investigation, his account of this branch 
of the art is singularly uninspired. He 
offers the student advice and many 
examples of old and modern practice, 
both good as far as they go, yet nowhere 
suggests that the subject is of living 
interest. Mr. Markham writes at some 
length upon Reinforced-Concrete—a new 
material better understood on the Con- 
tinent than in this country, and one that 
is still regarded by English architects 
and engineers with a suspicion founded 
on ignorance. Its use is more nearly a 
matter of handicraft united to brains than 
is generally recognized, and is of increasing 
importance. 

Mr. Crace contributes an all too short 
account of Decoration. 

The work is carefully edited, and is a 
valuable addition to the literature of the 
subject. Prof. Pite’s brilliant treatise on 
Brickwork, and Mr. Baggallay’s account 
of Masonry, in the first volume, and Mr. 
Gunn’s treatment of Roofs in the second, 
are not likely to be supplanted. It is a 
matter of regret that all the sections have 
not reached the same high level. The 
history and art of the wood-worker still 
remain to be treated. 
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THE WORK OF M. HENRI MARTIN 
AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


AN EXTRACT from an article by M. Léonce 
Bénédite, which introduces the Catalogue 
to this exhibition, deprecates any judgment 
of M. Martin’s work which fails to take 
account of his large mural paintings, claim- 
ing that such an estimate would be as mis- 
leading in his case as it would be with Puvis 
de Chavannes. M. Bénédite also claims 
M. Martin as the true heir of Puvis—in some 
sort designated as such by the older artist, 
and vaunts the two as having continued 
“la grande et vraie tradition du geste droit, 
juste et naturel—de l’attitude simple et 
aisée, sans hanchements, sans pose ni 
maniéres.”” The latter phrases might be 
shrewdly applied to certain painters of the 
more swaggering school of modern decora- 
tion. 

All this, doubtless, should breed respect 
in the critic. Who are we that we should 
throw doubt on the relationship which 
the great decorator himself, it appears, 
acknowledged ? Modern British painting, 
moreover, owes something to the directorate 
of the Goupil Gallery for a persistent cham- 
pionship of its claim to attention. It 
is precisely the formidable pretensions of 
this exhibition, however, which forbid our 
treating it in a way which might imply 
acceptance at its face value. We are loth 
to refer to the commercial side of the matter ; 
but, after all, an exhibition of over a hundred 
modern paintings and sketches, many of 
which are of a slight and facile character, 
cannot nowadays be offered at prices which 
average just on a hundred pounds each 
without purporting to be something rather 
out of the ordinary. 

M. Bénédite’s comparisons provoke expec- 
tation of an art of high seriousness. We 
could hardly have a show of a hundred works 
by Puvis de Chavannes without some sug- 
gestion of aristocratic distinction, of monu- 
mental gravity. M. Martin displays him- 
self as an easy popularizer of the Impres- 
sionistic method. Sometimes, as in the adroit 
but merely pretty and superficial Le Bassin, 
été (72), he is a little firmer than M. L. 
Sidaner, but on the whole he appears to us 
@ very similar painter. We may admit in 
both a certain knowledge of the more obvious 
laws of colour-composition, but this gift 
alone is not of great importance, and cer- 
tainly not rare among English painters of 
to-day. When we think of the chastening 
severity dealt out—not always unjustly—to 
certain of our own younger men who exploit 
this side of painting with far more vigour 
and intelligence than either M. Le Sidaner or 
M. Henri Martin, we regard acquiescence in 
the pretensions of the present collection 
of paintings as an extreme instance of 
subordination to the prestige of a Paris 
reputation. Such a timidity tends to es- 
tablish London as one of the largest and 
most stupid of provincial art centres. There 
is one drawing, Portrait de la Marquise de 
C. M. (53), which certainly has distinction, 
recalling the work of M. Aman Jean in his 
best period ; but the collection as a whole is 
the work of a soft and nerveless draughtsman 
incapable of any vigorous analysis of form 
into its constituent planes. The use of 
vaguely rounded forms becomes only the 
more intolerable when violent differences 
of colour divide them into obvious cate- 
gories which have never been designed to 
signify anything definite. 

Visitors to the show may well wonder how 
such a painter could be classed as the heir 
of Puvis de Chavannes. Even in relation 
to the Impressionists he strikes us rather as 
a kind of “ Official Receiver ”—not bent 


" on developing the estate to be handed on 
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to the next generation, but busy realizing, 
in terms of immediate popularity (“ La 
gloire en gros sous”’), that renown which in 
an original artist often consists largely in 
remote draughts on the gratitude; of 
posterity. Both from Puvis and from the 
Impressionists M. Martin inherits rather 
the glory than the talent. 








PICTURES. 

MEssRs., CHRISTIE sold on Friday, the 18th 
inst., the following pictures: F. R. Lee and T. S. 
Cooper, English Meadows, 2201. 10s. Sam Bough, 
Edinburgh Castle, from the window of the Bale 
moral Hotel, 210/. Sir W. Q. Orchardson, Four 
Generations, Windsor Castle, 1899, a replica of 
the picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
1900, 4201. P. Graham, A Norfolk River, 3991. 
B. W. Leader, A Summer’s Day, 525l.; An Old 
English Homestead, 3571. 

An Old Chalkpit near Eastbourne, a drawing 
by H. G. Hine, fetched 1891. 





SIR LIONEL PHILLIPS’S ENGRAVINGS. 


SoME high prices were realized at Christie’s 
on Monday last during the sale of the collection 
of engravings formed by Sir Lionel Phillips, the 
majority being printed in colours. 

Early English School.—Duty, and Affection, 
after Miss Conyers, by P. W. Tomkins (a pair), 
1101. 5s. A Flower painted by Verelst, and the 
companion print, after and by the same, 105l. 
Louisa, by and after W. Ward, 178l. 108. A 
Maid, A Wife, A Widow, and What You Will? 
by and after J. R. Smith (set of four), 3887. 10s. 
Attention, and Inattention, after J. R. Smith, 
by R. Meadows (a pair), 1571. 10s. Rustic 
Felicity, by and after J. Ward, 2621. 10s. Selling 
Rabbits, and The Citizen’s Retreat, after J. Ward, 
by W. Ward (a pair), 1992. 108. 

After Morland.—The Sportsman’s Return, by 
W. Ward, 1201. 15s. Sunset, a View in Leicester- 
shire, by J. Ward, 3151. A Party Angling, and 
The Anglers’ Repast, by Ward and Keating 
(a pair), 2201. 10s. A Visit to the Boarding School, 
and A Visit to the Child at Nurse, by W. Werd 
(a pair), 4201. The Story of Letitia, by J.” R. 
Smith (set of six), 861/. Rustic Employment, 
and Rural Amusement, by the same (a pair), 
2201. 10s. Contemplation, by W. Ward, 1621. 15s. 
Blind Man’s Buff, by the same, 1681. Juvenile 
Navigators, by the same, 1681. Children playing 
at Soldiers, by G. Keating, 2311. Children Birds- 
nesting, by W. Ward, 1521. 5s. Gathering Nuts,. 
by the same, 1311. 5s. 

Portraits.—The Spinster (Lady Hamilton), 
after Romney, by T. Cheesman, 1361. 108. A 
Bacchante (Lady Hamilton), after “ey -- by 
C. Knight, 3151. Sylvia, after Peters, by James 
Walker, 1361. 10s. Miss Elizabeth Laura Russell, 
after Owen, by H. Meyer, 141/. 15s. Lady Louisa 
Manners, after Hoppner, by C. Turner, 3361. 
Countess Cholmondeley and her Son, after 
Hoppner, by the same, 162/. 15s. Children 
Bathing (The Hoppner Children), and Juvenile 
Retirement (The Douglas Children), after Hoppner, 
by J. Ward (a pair), 1,8901. Miss Frances 
Woodley, after Romney, by James Walker, first 
state, 3151. The Children of Earl Gower, after 
the same, by J. R. Smith, 1311. 5s. Mrs. Jordan 
as Hippolyta, after the same, by J. Jones, first 
state, 147/. Mrs. Siddons, after J. Downman, 
by P. W. Tomkins, 1151. 108. 

After Reynolds.—Countess Spencer, stipple by 
F. Bartolozzi, 283/.10s. Hon. Miss Bingham, stipple 
by the same, 514/. 10s. Master Leicester Stanhope 
(‘ Sprightliness ’), stipple by the same, 1571. 10s. 
Jane, Countess of Harrington, and CGhildren, 
stipple by the same, 3151. Lady Smyth_and 
Children, stipple by the same, 2941. Lady 
Hamilton as ‘ A Bacchante,’ by J. R. Smith, and 
Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton, by J. R. Smith, 
second state, 2627. 10s. Viscountess Crosbie, 
whole-length, by W. Dickinson, second state, 
1052. Duchess of Rutland, whole-length, by 
V. Green, first state, 3361. ‘ 

Eighteenth-Century French School.—L’Inno- 
cence en Danger, after Lavreince, by Caquet, 
proof before all letters, 1151. 10s. L’Indiscré- 
tion, after Lavreince, by F. Janinet, 2621. 10s. 
L’Aveu Difficile, after Lavreince, by the same, 
1471. La Comparaison, after Lavreince, by the 
same, 1362. 10s. Les Deux Baisers, by and after 
De Bucourt, 6301. L’Escalade, ou Les Adieux 
du Matin, by De Bucourt, 2831. 10s. La Pro- 
menade Publique, by and after the same, 2731. 
Princess Wilhelmine de Prusse, after Hentzi, by 
Descourtis, 1101. 5s. The same, at a later age, 
proof, 1831. 15s. 

The total of the sale was 16,2231. 1s. 
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MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. 


ON Monday, the 14th inst., and three following 
lays, Messrs. Sotheby sold the collection of naval 
and military medals and decorations formed by 
Mr. Robert Day of Myrtle Hill House, Cork, the 
chief lots being the following :— 

Regimental Medals.—8th Hussars, presented 
to Troop Sergeant-Major John Landers, 32l. 
79th Regiment, long service, good conduct, and 
regimental medals presented to Sergeant John 
Thompson, 30/. 87th Regiment, presented to 
Ensign P. B. Husband, July 5, 1807, 331. 95th 
Regiment, bronze cross for Copenhagen and 
Monte Video, presented to Hugh Pasley, 691. 
Cape Mounted Rifles, 1851, 361. Officer's gold 
badge, presented to Lord Gort for defeating the 
French at Coloony, 1797, 711. 

Militia, Volunteers, &«.—Adare Regiment, gold 
medal presented to Sir V. Quin, 1780, 291. Cork 
Boyne medal, 291. Castlecomer and Hunters 
Infantry Volunteers, presented to Col. Lord 
Wandesford, 24/1. Dublin Independent Volun- 
teers, presented by Col. H. Grattan to Mr. P. 
Bourke, 1781, 251. Derry Volunteers, Artillery 
Company, presented to Mr. R. Dempsey, 1782, 
“291. Edenderry Union Volunteers, awarded to 
Mr. John Riley, 1789, 291. Enniscorthy Volun- 
teers, obtained by John Flanagan, 1782, 281. 
Newcastle and Donore Union Volunteers, pre- 
-sented to Major J. Verschoyle, Sept. 9, 1781, 251. 

Irish Presentation Snuff-boxes.—Gold oval 
box containing the freedom of Cork, presented to 
Lord Rodney, Sept. 16, 1782, 1101. Silver circular 
box for holding the freedom of Athlone, ec. 1730— 
1770, 361. ; another, presented to Nicholas Bonfoy 
when he was admitted to the freedom of Limerick, 
1755, 31l.; another, presented to Lewellin Nash 
-of Farrihy when he was admitted to the freedom 
of Cork in 1763, 361. Silver-gilt box presented 
with the freedom of Dublin to Roger Palmer, 
1768, 361. 

The total of the sale was 3,9131. 1s. 6d. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Aw exhibition of the photographic works 
of Mr. Cavendish Morton is now open at 
the Camera Club, 17, John Street, W.C. Mr. 
Morton’s prints in monochrome and colour 
‘show the progress of modern photography. 
He has also on view a number of theatrical 
studies. 


Messrs. Harrap include in their an- 
nouncements two sets of eight plates in 
colours by Miss Nancy Smith, dealing with 
‘ Hiawatha’ and ‘ The Stone Age,’ and two 
sets by Miss Gertrude D. Hammond, each 
containing four Shakespearian subjects. 
‘These sets are meant for the schoolroom 
and the nursery—institutions which have 
profited of late years by the addition of 
pictures in colour which are at once educa- 
tional and attractive. 


Messrs. Lonemans have in the press a 
volume of “The Westmirister Library,” 
* Christian Archeology,’ by Monsignor A. 8. 
Barnes, with illustrations. 


On Wednesday last at the Mansion House 


.& meeting of the Cowper Society was held, 


with the object of raising by public 
subscription 2,000/. for the repair and 
maintenance of Cowper’s house at Olney, 
which was presented to the nation in 1900. 


On Wednesday also (St. George’s Day) 
the following were elected officers and 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries for 


_the ensuing year: President, Sir C. Hercules 


Read; ‘Treasurer, W. Minet; Director, 


. Sir E. W. Brabrook ; Secretary, C. R. Peers ; 


Members of Council, Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck- 
Healey, S. P. Cockerell, the Earl of Crawford 


.and Balcarres, O. M. Dalton, M. 8. Giuseppi, 


W. Gowland, D. G. Hogarth, Sir T. G. Jack- 
son, Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Philip Norman, 
Col. J. W. R. Parker, Harold Sands, H. 
Clifford Smith, W. M. Tapp, H. B. Wheatley, 


Horace Wilmer, and J. G. Wood. 





MUSIC 
‘jontineas 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Story of Bayreuth, as TOLD IN THE Bay- 
REUTH LETTERS OF RicHARD WAGNER, 
translated and edited by Caroline V. 
Kerr, 6/ net. Nisbet 

The letters in this volume show the great 
difficulties against which Wagner had to 
contend before the Bayreuth Festivals were 
firmly established. His works now enjoy 
universal popularity, and it is only by 
reading his letters that one can realize the 
strength of will and the patience he dis- 
played. As the copyright of ‘ Parsifal’ is 
about to expire, the opera is likely to be 
given all over the world. In a letter to 

King Ludwig of Bavaria Wagner wrote :— 

** Never is the ‘ Parsifal’ to be presented in any 
other theatre [than Bayreuth], nor offered to any 
audience as a mere diversion.” 

Some may regret that his wishes ‘cannot 

be carried out, but they are contrary to law. 

Even an extension of the copyright would 

create difficulties, for it might be quoted in 

favour of other works as a precedent. 


Wagner (Richard), Orzera AND Drama, 
translated by Edwin Evans, Sen., 2 vols. 
Reeves 
This new translation of Wagner’s ‘ Oper 
und Drama’ has the advantage of subject- 
headings; the absence of these from the 
original created, as Mr. Evans remarks, 
“enormous difficulties of reference.” Of 
the work itself, published sixty-one years 
ago, there is no need to speak. Some 
sentences are difficult to understand, and 
the translator quotes from a letter written 
by Wagner to Uhlig to show that, when 
writing it, he was not “clear to himself” ; 
so that many sentences seem “‘ like a struggle 
for enlightenment.” The rendering is for 
the most part excellent, and Mr. Evans has 
wisely attempted “‘ a fluent English version,” 
rather than “‘a microscopic fidelity to the 
original phrase-constructions.” On p. 60 
the word “elevate”? seems an unsuitable 
rendering of ‘‘ verdichtet,” since the sentence 
thus makes a hero of higher rank than 
a god. Again, concerning Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, we read of action ‘‘on the part 
of subordinate characters.” We can find 
nothing in the original to justify the word 
** subordinate * ; moreover, as the English 
text soon after refers to the “ apparent sub- 
ordination * of those characters, it sounds 
strange. The second time the word is 
properly used, the German being “ schein- 
bare Unterordnung.”” We wonder why the 
word ‘“verrufene” is not translated. It 
means ‘“ discredited,” and it occurs before 
“* miracle * in the context “‘ from the miracle 
in religious dogma.” Mr. Evans may not 
believe that such miracles are discredited, 
but his business is to give the opinion of 
Wagner. 


Wyndham (H. Saxe), Wxo’s Wuo IN 
Music, 6/ net. Pitman 
This volume, the latest example of the 
current zeal for biographies of the living, 
is not too happy in its arrangement. The 
commercial and purely artistic sides of music 
intermingle indiscriminately ; thus piano 
manufacturers and music publishers will be 
found cheek by jowl with famous singers and 
composers. A sense of proportion, too, is 
lacking; the biographies of many persons 
who are comparatively insignificant in the 
world of music often run to twice the length 





of those whose names count for something, 
Far too much space is devoted to “ stars” 
of musical comedy ; the book, in fact, needs 
drastic revision before it can be considered 
a trustworthy guide to contemporary mu- 
sicians. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE season at Covent Garden opened on 
Monday evening with ‘Tannhiuser.’ It 
was a good all-round performance. Neither 
Fraulein Perard-Petzl nor Fraulein Gertrud 
Kappel is a stranger to Covent Garden. 
The former is an excellent artist, though 
her voice for some passages in the Venus 
music is not sufficiently dramatic. The 
latter, the Elizabeth, has a clear voice, and 
sings with expression. Herr Heinrich 
Hensel’s impersonation of Tannhiuser was 
impressive, and would have been still better 
had his voice been in good order. Herr 
Rottenberg conducted with marked ability. 


On the following evening began the 
first cycle of ‘The Ring.’ The lighting of 
the stage not only enabled the audience to 
see what it was intended they should, but in 
fact too much at one moment, when the 
wires by which the Rhinemaidens were 
suspended became visible. This new, clever 
apparatus, however, enables them to swim 
in a far more natural way. 

The performance was exceptionally fine. 
Herr van Rooy was the Wotan. Herr 
Hensel, an excellent Loge, sang far better 
than on the previous evening. Herr Hans 
Bechstein is still the best Mime on the 
stage. The smaller parts of Fricka and 
Freia were ably filled by Madame Kirkby 
Lunn and Fraulein Greta Jonsson. But 
the great event of the evening was the 
splendid orchestral playing under Herr 
Arthur Nikisch. The tone, even in the 
softest passages—the voices of the singers, 
by the way, were never covered—was rich, 
while at certain moments, when fitting oppor- 
tunity occurred, Herr Nikisch showed to 
the full his own power and that of the 
orchestra. 


In the matter of pianissimos the first act 
of ‘Die Walkiire’ on Wednesday evening 
gave Herr Nikisch a splendid opportunity of 
showing how he could reduce the tone 
without its becoming cold, and therefore 
expressionless. The playing throughout the 
evening was very fine. We name _ the 
conductor of the orchestra first, although 
Madame Saltzmann-Stevens as Sieglinde sang 
with tenderness and beauty of tone, while 
Herr Cornelius as Siegmund was at his best. 
Fraulein Gertrud Kappel, in appearance 
and fullness of voice, may not be an ideal 
Briinnhilde, but she has a sympathetic 
style and is a capable artist. 


Ir may here be mentioned that Herr 
Paul Drach of Stuttgart will conduct 
‘ G6tterdiémmerung’ on Monday, as Herr 
Nikisch is obliged to be in Germany on that 
date. 


THE new opera, ‘ Oberst Chabert,’ pro- 
duced at Covent Garden last Thursday, is 
founded on Balzac’s story ‘ Colonel Chabert.’ 
Both words and music are by W. von 
Woltershausen, and the work is said to be 
his first for the stage. In the libretto the 
story differs, and has been made more 
dramatic. The translation by Mr. Aveling 
is excellent. We hope to speak of the music 
next week. 


On Wednesday an experiment, brilliantly 
justified by results, attracted an audience 
which, for the second time this season, 





filled every seat in the spacious Dome at 
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Brighton. The idea of a representation 
of English ballet, performed by the 
pupils of Miss Gladys Little—herself a 
young local teacher of dancing—in con- 
junction with Mr. Lyell -Tayler’s Munici- 
pal Orchestra, proved a happy _ inspira- 
tion. In ‘The Ballet of Youth,’ danced 
to music from Tschaikowsky’s ‘Sleeping 
Beauty’ Ballet, a series of National Dances, 
and an exquisite ‘Pas de Trois,’ the 
delicacy and infectious gaiety of the girl 
dancers seemed to pass direct to the audi- 
torium. As good material for the expression 
of beauty in motion is probably available 
in every town and village in England, it 
will not be surprising if Miss Little finds 
many imitators; the difficulty will be 
with the rendering of the music. 


Mr. Barton M‘Gucxrn, who passed away 
on the 17th inst. at Stoke Poges, was born at 
Dublin in 1852, and became principal tenor 
at Dublin Cathedral. He was for many 
years a successful member of the Carl Rosa 
Company,and made his début at Birmingham 
in 1880. At Drury Lane he appeared in new 
English operas, creating the réles of Phoebus 
in ‘ Esmeralda,’ Orso in ‘ Colomba,’ Walde- 
mar in ‘ Nordeshda,’ and Oscar in ‘ Nordisa.’ 
He sang frequently at concerts and at pro- 
vincial festivals. In 1905 he was appointed 
musical director of the Dublin Amateur 
Operatic and Choral Society. 


THE foundation of Herr Max Klinger’s 
Wagner memorial will be laid at Leipsic 
on May 22nd (Wagner’s birthday). This 
will be followed by a performance of the 
Choral Symphony in the Gewandhaus 
under the direction of Herr Arthur Nikisch ; 
and in the evening ‘Die Meistersinger ’ 
will be given in the Neues Theater under 
Herr Otto Lohse. Further, there will be 
performances of all Wagner’s stage works 
from ‘ Rienzi’ to ‘ G6tterdimmerung’ be- 
tween May 14th and June Ist. Special 
honour is, of course, paid to Wagner in his 
native city. 


THe Mayrarr Scuooit or Music, which 
was inaugurated last year, is giving its first 
concert on the afternoon of May 8th at 
Grosvenor House. Among the performers 
will be Madame Albani, Miss Edith Clegg, 
Mr. Cyril Scott, and Mr. Louis Pecskai. 
Mrs. F. R. Benson and Mr. Bassett Roe will 
give dramatic recitals. Tickets may be 
purchased from the Secretary at 461, Ox- 
ford Street, W. The proceeds of these 
will be given to the funds of the Maternity, 
Charity, and District Nurses Home, Plaistow. 


On Monday Messrs. Elkin will issue 
(in conjunction with Messrs. Constable) 
‘ Critical and Historical Essays,’ by Edward 
MacDowell. The volume contains twenty- 
one lectures delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, by MacDowell as Professor 
of Music there. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mow. Sat Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mow. Percy French and Sterndale Bennett's Matinée, 3.15, Steinway 


— Imperial Choir, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Myrtle Meggy’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Tres. Felix Salmond’s ‘Cello Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Ernest Schelling’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
uriel Donne ~~ Ivy Parkin’s Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 
.15, in Hal 
Muriel Vorrell’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Leighton House. 
Percy Grainger’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Handel Society Choir, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Soeiété des Concerts Francais, 8 30, Steinway Hall. 
. Kolni-Balozky and Howard Jones's Recital, 3. Bechstein Hall. 
Percy French and Sterndale Bennett's Matinée, 3.15, Steinway 


4 
3 


all. 
May Fussell’s Cello Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall 
Donaid F. Tovey’s Chelsea Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Jules Wertheim’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
. Pacey French and Sterndale Bennett's Matinée, 3.15, Steinway 


all. 
Adelina de Lara’s Evening Concert, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wilhelm Sachse Orchestra, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 

Helen Henschel’s Kecital of Songs, 8.45, Steinway Hall. 
Lucy Polgreen’s Sonata Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 


longer review.) 


Bulletin of the University of Kansas: Hv- 
MANIsTIC Stupies, Vol. I. No. 1: 
STuDIES IN THE WoRK OF COLLEY 
CIBBER, by De Witt C. Croissant. 

Lawrence, the University 

These studies are extracts from a longer 

paper on the life and work of Cibber. The 
author aims at correcting certain miscon- 
ceptions concerning that dramatist’s personal 
character, and at forming an accurate 
estimate of his importance in the develop- 
ment of English literature and the literary 
merit of his plays. The first part of the 
volume is devoted to notes on Cibber’s 
plays, and the second to a consideration of 
Cibber in his relation to the development 
of Sentimental Comedy. A Bibliography is 
also included. The author displays a sound 
judgment which should commend his work 
to the notice of those who are interested in 
the history of the English stage. 


Fox (S. M.), TH1s GENERATION, 2/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
The author has taken for his subject a 
problem which is almost hourly troubling 
the minds of earnest, men and women— 
how far they can still conform to modern 
life as lived in Society and retain a self- 
respect rudely shaken by the discovery of 
the want from which many of their fellows 
are suffering. Unfortunately, the treatment 
is too crude to make more than a limited 
appeal, and, although cast in the form of a 
play, has no dramatic interest. 


Gregory (Lady), New Comeptes, 5/ net. 
Putnam 

It cannot be said that any of these five 
short plays present Lady Gregory’s work 
at its best. Two of them, ‘ The Bogie Men’ 
and ‘Coats,’ duologues each containing a 
quarrel and a final reconciliation, are feeble 
in comparison with ‘ The Workhouse Ward.’ 
‘The Full Moon,’ Lady Gregory tells us, 
was written to release Hyacinth Halvey 
from that state of virtue into which he 
was called in her play bearing his name, 
but his withdrawal takes place through 
the not particularly edifying medium of a 
barnful of persons wondering how near 
they are to insanity. In ‘ Damer’s Gold ’— 
the only one of the present series which 
runs to two scenes—we have a miser, more 
miserly at the outset than Harpagon, con- 
verted by a gambling loss into an open- 
handed enthusiast whose one desire is to 
see life. It is only in ‘McDonough’s Wife ’ 
that the presence of the Celtic spirit—apart 
from the Kiltartan dialect—is manifest. 
This little tragedy—a transcript from life, 
the author explains—shows McDonough the 
piper returning, a poor man, from a fair 
to find his wife dead and awaiting burial by 
the parish. There is a passionate outburst 
of grief; then his pipings assemble the vil- 
lagers, and his wife is borne away to the 
triumphant music of his strains. This 
little play, especially towards the end, holds 
much that is poignant and beautiful. 

The volume is mainly important because 
it affords additional evidence of the wide 
range of Lady Gregory’s talents. 


Moliére, L’Avare; Le MISANTHROPE, trans- 
lated by Curtis Hidden Page, 3/6 net 
each. Putnam 

‘L’Avare’ is translated with scrupulous 
accuracy, marred only by a single slip: 

**T promise to obey you punctually on that 





| point.” 


In rendering the rhymed couplets 





of ‘Le Misanthrope’ into blank verse Prof. 
Page has allowed himself a slight degree of 
licence, but, as before, the sense and spirit 
of the original are admirably maintained. 


Patouillet (F.), Le TutAtrrReE pe Maurs 
RussEs DES Oricrves A OSTROVSKI 
(1672-1850), 3fr.50. Paris, Champion 

This is the first volume of a series of French 
studies in the history of Russian literature, to 
be known as the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de I’ Institut 
frangais de St. Pétersbourg.’’ It chronicles 
in some detail the evolution of the drama in 
Russia from its tardy beginnings in the 
latter years of the seventeenth century down 
to 1849, the date at which Ostrovski, in 
his first play, produced the first faithful 
reflection of contemporary life. The remark- 
ably late development of any theatre in 
Russia is a fact that calls for some explana- 
tion: Dr. Patouillet finds it rather in the 
strong ascetic influence of the Orthodox 
Church, which fought for centuries against 
all forms of public amusement, than in the 
remoteness of the country or its long isola- 
tion from other centres of culture. Here, 
as elsewhere, for many centuries the taste 
for drama among the people was nourished 
on the elaborate church ritual which was 
part of their daily life. Step by step the 
author traces the slow rise of a national 
drama out of crude beginnings: we pass 
from imitations of foreign writers under 
Peter the Great to the creation of an officially 
supported Russian theatre in 1756, and so, 
through such writers as Gogol, to the basis 
of the modern “ théatre de moeurs.”’ 

Dr. Patouillet’s book has style, scholarship, 
and thoroughness, and it adds to literary 
history a chapter which should appeal to all 
students of European drama. 


Shakespeare, CyMBELINE, edited by Will D. 
Howe; and THE Turrp ParT oF 
HENRY THE SrxtH, edited by Robert . 
Adger Law, Tudor Edition, 1/ each net. 

Macmillan 

Both these little books present a fair sum- 

mary of the problems concerned, but cannot 

be said to show much evidence of inde- 
pendent thought. 


Simpson (Harold) and Braun (Mrs. Charles), 
A CrEntTURY OF Famous ACTRESSEs, 
1750-1850, 10/6 net. Mills & Boon 

Brightly written as is this volume of 
stage chronicles, it is not a ‘“‘ book” in the 
sense in which Henley would have used the 
word; that is to say, its parts are not 
organically connected, it lacks anything 
like a scheme, and it has not even the 
unity that might be given by a leading idea. 

One chapter sketches the coming of the 

actress on our (Restoration) stage, and 

traces the rivalry of the two patent houses, 

Drury Lane and Covent Garden, down to 

the quaint climax of 1750, when both 

managements put up ‘Romeo and Juliet? 
on the same night; and another draws atten- 
tion to the change of taste which occurred 
under the influence of the Romantic Move- 
ment; but, apart from these, the col- 
laborators merely offer an unbroken series 
of “lives** of women-players. Thus their 
work is rather like a dictionary of stage 
biography, and, though their accounts of 
various beautiful or accomplished actresses 
are lively and, to judge by test cases, accu- 
rate, they must be tasted sparingly to be 
enjoyed. The style, it may be remarked, 
is not quite impeccable. We read of Peg 

Woffington “ sending forth ” from the grave 

“the shade of her blarney to lay caressing 

fingers upon” her biographers. But this is 

an extreme instance, and in general Mr. 

Simpson and his colleague contrive to be 

vivacious without being too “flowery ” in 

their miniature biographies. Their opening 
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chapter enables them to start with some 
semblance of a plan, for the opposition 
revivals of 1750 allow of Mrs. Cibber and 
Miss Bellamy being grouped as “rival 
Juliets,* and the quarrels of the green- 
rooms make some sort of a link between the 
stories of Peg Woffington, Kitty Clive, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and others. There is, too, the 
thread of connexion supplied by the fact 
that the actresses of the whole century dealt 
with had to rely on a limited and largely 
identical repertory of parts. The collabo- 
rators, by the way, take these parts rather 
too much for granted, though they are to be 
thanked for supplying in an Appendix a 
list of ‘ Characters represented by the Stars 
of the Period.” Only a few, however, of 
the players mentioned here were recognized 
leaders of their profession, and some chapters 
have too much of the aspect of a catalogue 
of names. 

Needless to add, the biographers do best 
when their subjects are famous enough 
to provide plenty of material. Yet some- 
times they do not make full use of that 
material, when it opens out picturesque 
vistas. Thus they refrain from detail con- 
cerning Lawrence’s romantic courtship of 
the two daughters of Mrs. Siddons, and they 
make no allusion to the highly interesting 
fact that Charles Lamb proposed marriage to 
Miss Kelly. Their record closes with the 
retirement of Mrs. Charles Kean, who shares 
a chapter in odd companionship with Helen 
Faucit. 

Sutro (Alfred), THe PerPLexeD HusBanp, 
a Comedy in Four Acts. French 

There is, unfortunately, a likelihood that 
this play—dealing as it does with the exag- 
gerations of the Woman’s Suffrage move- 
ment—may to-day have a wider realization 
off the stage than it had when it was pro- 
duced more than a year ago. The blame 
for such exaggerations must lie at the doors 
of those who have thwarted legitimate aspi- 
rations. A long notice of its first per- 
formance will be found in our issue of 
September 16th, 1911. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A SPARKLING three-act comedy ‘ The Cap 
and Bells,’ by Mr. Robert Vansittart, was 
produced at the Little Theatre towards the 
end of last week. Much of the action 
takes place concurrently with a national 
railway strike. This, however, is only of 
importance as furnishing a peg on which 
the author hangs his ideas concerning 
labour and capital—views which, we regret 
to say, are chiefly remarkable for their 
superficiality. 

The credit for the success of the piece is 
largely attributable to the easy nonchalance 
with which smart truisms are uttered. The 
worst feature consists in some obvious 
attempts to introduce Shavian paradox into 
the character of the hero, which, missing 
fire, merely leaves the said gentleman over- 
loaded with inconsistencies. This fact Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle rather emphasizes by the 
woodenness with which he personifies a 
Labour man of iron determination, who 
mistakes his love of helping himself to 
position and renown for a love of helping 
humanity. Miss Maude Millett, as the 
American wife of an English aristocrat, is the 
only member of the cast who appears com- 
pletely comfortable in her part, and she has 
as good cause to thank the author as the 
audience have to thank her. Mr. Fred 
Kerr as her husband would have delighted 
us as keenly had we been permitted to 

him as recently titled, but the insist- 
ence on his ancient lineage made him little 





more than a travesty. Again, Miss Ethel 
Warwick might have been a convincing off- 
shoot from the parent stems had she not 
been made to spend so much of her time 
in flinging herself at the head of the young 
Labour agitator; and Mr. Eric Maturin as 
her fiancé—a young and idle duke—was 
odiously snobbish. 

The fact that the play is undoubtedly 
one to be enjoyed makes its deficiencies 
the more regrettable to those who look for 
something more in drama than points against 
contemporary foibles and fads. 


A REVIVAL of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ Strife ’ 
is announced at the Comedy Theatre next 
Saturday. Mr. McKinnel and Mr. J. Fisher 
White will be included in the cast. The 
play has, we are told, been a success at the 
Volks Biihne of Vienna, under the title of 
‘ Kampf.’ 


*¥On Monday, May 5th, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson will make his first London ap- 
pearance as Shylock in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ Gertrude Elliott will be Portia, 
and Mr. Basil Gill, Bassanio. 


Mr. NorMAN TREVOR is to produce at the 
Savoy Theatre on or about May 14th ‘ The 
Seven Sisters,’ by the Hungarian author 
Ferencz Herezegh. The announcement that 
the play is “not of a strong nature, but 
— entirely the opposite,’ is not 
ucid. 


CAMBRIDGE drama this term will include 
the performance by the A.D.C. of ‘The 
Importance of Being Earnest,’ and by the 
Literary Drama Association of Mr. Yeats’s 
“Shadowy Waters’ and M. Maeterlinck’s 
‘Sister Beatrice.’ Miss Penelope Wheeler, 
of Mr. Granville Barker’s company, will, 
says The Cambridge Review, take the title- 
part in ‘ Sister Beatrice,’ and be responsible 
for both pieces, but with this exception local 
talent will be employed. 


THE drama again figured this week*in 
the House of Commons, for Mr. Mackinder 
brought forward .a motion for the ‘establish- 
ment in London of “a National Theatre, 
to be vested in trustees and assisted by the 
State, for the performance of the plays of 
Shakespeare and other dramas of recog- 
nized merit.’””> The Government answer, as 
usual, was depressing, but not more so than 
the usual attempts at humour in the dis- 
cussion, which followed. 
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THE LATEST LIST 





The History of English 
Patriotism =“! ° “xc 


STRATFORD, 
2 vols. 25s. net. 


**A book which no one interested in our 
country’s history or history-makers can afford to 
overlook.”—Sunday Times. 


s . 

Changing Russia 
7s. 6d. net. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

** A very able book it is...... Mr. Graham writes 
with authority. He is an observer with a keen 
eye for detail; a writer with a mind large enough 
to sort the collected mass, and sufficiently trained 
to express each detail saliently, and with its true 
value.” — Observer. 


Memories | sreraen coerce. 
7s. 6d. net. Second Large Impression. 

“*The right sort of memories to put into print. 
fore A volume of which one says: ‘I should have 
liked to meet all these people and write about them 
as Mr. Coleridge has done.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


The Empress Josephine 


12s. 6d. net. JOSEPH TURQUAN. 


‘¢ The remarkable story of a remarkable woman.” 
Daily Mail. 


Sirenica W. COMPTON LEITH, 
3s. 6d. net. Author of ‘ Apologia Diffidentis.’ 

‘This strange book will stand alone...... a book 
which says profoundly and beautifully what no 
other book has said.” —7'imes. 


NEW FICTION 
Stella Maris 
68 


’ WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
“*Will certainly be Mr. Locke’s most popular 
work.” — Observer. 


Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B. 


. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
6s. Third Impression. [Just Published. 
‘‘ A story which is moving, tender, profoundly 
eloquent.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Governor 


33. 6d. net. KARIN MICHAEUS. 


The Silence of Men 
H. F. PREVOST-BATTERSBY. 
6s. Second Impression. 
‘* An interesting new novel...... There is the same 
virility and freshness of outlook which pleased us 
in ‘The Last Resort.’”—Morning Post. 


Henry Kempton 
EVELYN BRENTWOOD. 
6s. Second Impression. 
‘¢ A clever and original work...... Distinctive and 
striking.” —Globe. 


Outside the Ark: 


ADELAIDE HOLT, 

Author of ‘ The Valley of Regret.’ 

‘*The story is intensely interesting, and Mrs. 
Stair, the great actress, makes with Miss 


Davenant and Hugh Inskip a wonderful trio.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 








At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD VIGO STREET 
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Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1913. 


Furnishing a trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of England and of 
all bodies in communion with her throughout the world. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 
88. ; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 


LONDON DIOCESE BOOK FOR 1913. 


Containing a New Portrait of the Bishop of London by Vandyk, a Diocesan History, 
Historical Notes of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the Chapels Royal, 
Inns of Court, andthe City of London; Lists of Ordinations, Confirmation Can- 
didates, Diocesan and Parochial Readers ; an Alphabetical List of the Parishes, with 
the Population of each according to the last Census. On account of the creation of 
a third Archdeaconry, the Deaneries and the Benefices in the Ruridecanal Lists and 
in the Directory have been renumbered. Edited by the Rev. Prebendary GLEN- 
DINNING NASH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE DECIDING VOICE OF THE MONUMENTS 
IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


By MELVIN GROVE KYLE, D.D. LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. net. 


THE NARROW WAY OF HOLINESS ; 


or, Steps in the Life of Sanctification. 
By the Rev. R. WOOD-SAMUEL. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


WAYS OF CONSECRATION. 


Three Addresses to Candidates for Ordination in St. Albans Diocese, September, 1912. 
By GERALD H. RENDALL, B.D. Litt.D. LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


THREE MARTYRS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Studies from the Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. By the late Mrs. 

RUNDLE CHARLES. New Edition, with 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 

boards, 2s. 6d. 

[Shows the enormous significance of such lives in an age of luxury and 
selfishness. The life of Livingstone therein is a timely contribution to the 
observance of his Centenary this year.] 


LIVINGSTONE, THE EMPIRE BUILDER ; 


or, “Set under the Cross.” 
By J. A. STAUNTON-BATTY. With 8 Page Illustrations. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD JACKSON, 


Incumbent of St. James’s, Leeds, and Honorary Canon of Ripon. 
To which are added a Selection from his Letters and Sqn from various 
sources, Edited by L. and K. SYKES. With a Preface by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BOYD CARPENTER. Second Edition, Revised. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


THE ISLES THAT WAIT. 


By a LADY MEMBER of the Melanesian Mission. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


With several Illustrations. 


THE BASE OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM RE-EXAMINED. 


THE NAME OF GOD IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


A Study Introductory and Explanatory of Exodus vi. vv. 1 et seg. By Dr. B. 
TAROELSTRA. Translated from the Dutch by EDMUND McCLURH, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. 


Canaan and the Canaanites before the Israelitish Conquest. 
By the Rev. A. H, SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. New and Revised 
Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 48. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE CHRIST. 


Modern Studies in the Self-Revelation of Jesus. 
By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A. D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 





GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. 


A Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics. By G. W. TUNZELMANN, B.Sc., 
Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, formerly Professor of Physics 
= ae at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo, cloth 
oards, 48, 


RADIUM AND RADIO-ACTIVITY. 


(‘Romance of Science Series.”) By A. T. CAMERON, M.A. B.Sc. With numerous 

Diagrams. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘** Any one who wishes to have a summary of the present state of knowledge on this 
subject cannot do better than obtain a copy.”—Knowledge. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN ITS 
BEARING ON NATIONAL WELFARE. 


Incorporating a Lecture delivered by Dr. EMIL FISCHER in Berlin, January 11, 
1910. (‘‘Romance of Science Series.”) Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 
‘*Serves to give the general reader an admirable view of the importance of progress 
in chemical science.”— Nature. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN 
WATER, AIR, AND A:THER. 


Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain by J. A. 
FLEMING, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. Second Issue, Revised. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 


By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. F.L.S. Thirty-third Edition. Entirely Revised 
by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of London 
College. With Portrait and Memoir of Author. Numerous Black-and-White Illus- 
trations, also 64 Coloured Plates. (The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the 
Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for the Drawings) Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


THE FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. 


By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. F.L.S. Tenth Edition. Revised by G. S. 
BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S. With 16 Coloured Plates taken direct from Nature by 
Photography, giving the Natural Colours, and numerous other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR 
NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 


Text by Prof. HENSLOW. With over 200 Coloured Illustrations. (The Artist, 
GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for these Drawings.) Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. net. 


The special merit of these Illustrations is their being true to Nature in 
colour and as near as possible in size. 


PROCESS OF THE YEAR (THE). 


Notes on the Succession of Plant and Animal Life. By HENRY HILTON BROWN, 
F.E.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


Being a Popular Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British 
Isles, with their Haunts and Habits, their Systematic, Common and Provincial 
Names; together with a Synopsis of Genera and a brief Summary of Specific 
Characters. By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. F.L.S. New Edition, with 
16 Coloured Plates. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. net. 


BIRDS (A CHAPTER ON). 
RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 


By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. F.L.S. With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCH BOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. F.L.S. With Coloured Illustrations by A. 
F. and C. LYDON. Crown 4to, cloth boards, 14s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 


Described and illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates by A. F. LYDON. Crown 4to, 
cloth boards, 5s. net. 


The S.P.C.K. has arranged for the sale of recent Standard Books of all 
Publishers, and has set apart a Showroom in Northumberland Avenue 








where these books can be seen. 


A visit will convince clients of 


S.P.C.K. that nowhere else, perhaps, can such a carefully selected 


collection of important books be 


the S.P.C.K. Depots in the City and at Brighton. 


seen. A similar display is made at 





LONDON: 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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Provident Institutions— Continued 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTIO: 
Founaed 1339. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON coenes AND VERCMENEER BANK, Ian. 


OBJECTS.—This I lished in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the ees of the oy Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — to principals and 

snenged 2 as neers of New: 

MEMBE Man_or nae th hout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publ ll Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to a Member of this Institution, and 
enioy its benefits, upon pret, of Five Shillings ———. or Three 

Guineas for life, note that 3 —e a is en in the , tale of 

an ho thus cont: nee riority 
a consideration ony the — of halenaniion aid from the He inethtution. 
PENSIONS.—The tants now number Fifty, the Men receivin; 
251. and the Women a par annum each. 

The “ Royal Viseatan Pension Fund,” qunpnedting the great 
advan the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

a oe Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., 

Wom: was ally subscribed in memory of the hare ay 
Francis, who ‘died on April 6, 1882, and ome for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the ne agitation fo for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘ a Marshall Poe ion Fund” oe the gift of the late Mr. 


B hat firm have p 
itof election to its benefits. 
“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides and annum for 
one an, in perpetual and grateful memory of a erbert Lioyd, 


who died May 12, 1899. 
The ae | features of the Rules worming. <testion to all Pensions 
v1 ) a Member of ee an ee 


are, —— . Ly ay: — have ie 

ion for no n ten years precedin, 

= fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the S er men, Newspapers for at 
IEF.—Tem ‘emporary relief is given in cases of not only 

to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servan' 

who may be i for a embers _ the “institu: 

tion ; vend, sn nga to i i relief 


with the merits and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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POETRY. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 
SRE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, 24, 1906; oe. 5, Feb. 2, April 12, May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. 1907; Jan. 4, March 7 < April 25, June 13, 
Aug. 8, Sept. 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, 1908 ; Jan. 23, Feb. 20, April 24, 
July 24, 1909. 

Price for the 23 Numbers, 7s. 6d. ; or free by post, 8s. 


JOHN C. FRANOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





EVERY SATURDAY, OF ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT 
IN ENGLAND, price 4d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHARLES DICKENS, 1812 - 1870. 


A Series of Notes by JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
with Supplementary Articles by other Contributors, 
Anpeere in the Numbers for FEBRUARY 3, 10, 17, 94; 
MARCH 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; APRIL 6, 13, 20, 27; MAY 4, 11, 18, 25; 
JUNE 1, 8, 15, and 29. 
JOHN ©. FRANOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Tus A T H E N X U M. 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 
Is published ev: 


FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, Tee by post to all parts 

Three a 38. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 
15s. 3d. For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union: 
For Six Months, 9. ; for _ Months, 188., commencing from any 
date, payable in advance 
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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its yn be and pains is the 


“1 ‘Fruit Salt’ 


% 
al 


Eno's 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
Si 5S 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





























THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 26) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Ground Plan of New College Chapel—Inscriptions at St. James’s, Piccadilly—Demolition 
of Dickensian Landmarks in Birmingham—‘ Vittoria Corombona’—Hymn to St. Anne—The 
Earl of Pembroke and Richard Burbage—Misprint—Early English Printed Books—William 
Hone—Sydney Smith and L.C.C. Tablets. 


QUERIES :—Rughcombe, Wilts—Incumbents of Salehurst, Sussex—Cleaning and Restoration of 
Parchment— Diary of James Dawson—Works of Jobn Pechey, Physician—Authorship of ‘ Pax 
Vobis’—Cocks’ Heads—‘The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology ’—General Elliot—Author of Quotation 
Wanted—Diminutive Almanacs—Bawdwen—Jacobite Earl of Beverley—‘ The Rape of the Table’ 
—Prayer for Twins—Vitre: Trémoullitre—Title-Page Wanted—William Purrear—Salt-Mines 
—The Fourth Duke of Queensberry—Authors Wanted—Tolling on Good Friday—Mr. Richard 
Ball, B.D. 


REPLIES :—Lord Wellesley’s Issue—Hosier Lane, West Smithfield—Romney—Adam : a Mediva! 
Conceit—Companions of George I.—The Red Hand of Ulster—The Sanctity of Royalty—Biblio- 
graphies of Chartularies—Fire-Ritual—‘ Eccentric Biography ’—Hayter’s ‘Trial of Queen Caro- 


line’—Hart Logan, M.P.—Baron Stulz—‘‘ Furdall ”—** To banyan ”—‘‘ Bethlem Gabor ”—H. C: 
Andrews’s ‘The Heathery ’—Date-Letters of Old Plate— Vertical Sundials — Gilbert of 
Kilminchy. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Biographical Register of Christ’s College’—‘ The Quarterly Review ’—‘ The 
Edinburgh.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of BOOKS DEALING WITH SPORT 
AND AGRICULTURE IN EAST AFRICA ; 
and NOTICES OF FICTION SUITABLE 
FOR THE WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
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Shipping. 














Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
Pe 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 


ALL EASTERN PORTS. 





Pleasure Cruises 


From LONDON (*calling at LEITH). 
By 8.S. “CALEDONIA,” 8,000 tons, 11,C00 h.p. 
2. Madeira, the Azores, &. - May 23 to Jun. 16 
8. *The Norwegian Fjords, &c. -| Jun. 19toJuly 2 
Fares—No. z trom 20 Guineas ; No. 3 from 12 Guineas, 
By the NEW TWIN-SCREW &.S. “MANTUA,” 
11,500 tons, — h.p. 

A. *The Norwegian Fjords - July ltoJuly 1 
B. *Norway, Copenhagen, ae. -| July 18 to Aug. 
C. Russia, Sweden, &c. Aug. 8 to Sept. 
D. Dalmatia, Venice, &. - -| Sept. 5 to Oct, 

Fares—A, from 12 Guineas; B, from 15 Guineas ; 

C, from 20 Guineas; D, from 25 Guineas. 


Illustrated Programme and Plans of the 
Ships post-free. 


toe Oe 





For freight and passage apply: 
P.& O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.- 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 





























URE COFFEE 
FREED FROM CAFFEINE 


For your health’s sake 


drink only Pure Coffee freed 
from the drug Caffeine—the 
only Coffee that does not 
affect the nervous system, 
and. therefore, the only safe 
Coffee. Recommended by over 
2,000 doctors. All growths 
can be had. Flavour, aroma, 
and quality fully preserved. 


MNS afd seanpsorpactag 





Booklet Free for the asking 

from The Lifebelt Coffee Co., 

Ltd. (Dept. 12), 71, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C. 


URE COFFEE 
FREED FROM CAFFEINE 














AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
T HE 


NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 380, 1900, 


FLAG, 


PEOPLE'S BOOKS 
I2 6” 





Library of New Books by Writers of 
Distinotion: bringing within the reach of 
all the results of Modern Knowledge. 


16. sa | SCIEN CE QF LIGHT 


20. your AND SEX: Dangers and Safeguards 
for Girls an wd 
rte MAR ny scmagt LIEB, M.D. M.8., and F. ARTHUR 


28. ETHICS 
By fae RASHDALL, D.Litt. F.B.A. 
33. THE OXF ORD! MOVEMENT 
By WILFRID WA 
71. THE PROBLEM PF TRUTH 
y H. WILDON CA 
75. J UDA ISM 
By EPHRAIM LEVINE, M.A. 
79. MEDIABY 4h, SOCTALISM 
EDE JARRETT. 


87. CHARLES LAMB 
96. GARD ENING 
y A. CECIL BARTLETT 


105. TRADE UNIONS 

JOSEPH CLAYTON 
108. SHELLEY 

By SYDNEY WATERLOW, M.A. 

110. BRITISH BIFDS oetes) Bests and Eggs) 

strated 

“Here are volumes which ar aan a the treasures of 

science, philosophy, history, and literature, ae they are known to 
scholars of the present generation, books which are planned to 
cover the whole range of knowledge, and summarise some par- 
ticular branch in an easy and simple style that is sure to urge 
the reader to closer study of the subject. Was I not right in 


n hand there should be nobody of 
average intelligence unable A secure self-education. His library 
—this library—should be his all-sufficing university.” 
Sunday Times. 
“The most amazing of all the issues of cheap books which have 
astonished our day and generation.”—Expository Times. 


LONDON: T. C.& E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C. 
And EDINBURGH And all Booksellers. 














The Royal Surgical Aid 
Society. 


Chief Office : 

SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No. : Central 12282. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President —The Right Hon. The 
EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C. G.C.M.G. K.T. 
Chairman and Treasurer—SAMUEL WATSON, Esq. 

The Society has just celebrated its JUBILEE, having 
been established in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL 
, &e 


Since the commencement of the Society it has 
supplied over 


770,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of 10s, 6d, or Life Subscription 
of £5 5s. entitles to o Recommendations per 
annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion 

to the amount of Contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS ARE 

EARNESTLY SOLICITED, 


and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltp., 19, Fleet Street, or by 
the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 




















TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 5 Maps. Price vs. net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SHIPS AND WAYS OF OTHER DAYS. 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With over 100 
Illustrations. Extra royal 8vo. — frontis- 
piece, designed cover, cloth gilt. 16s. n 

(Uniform with ‘ Sailing Ships ond. their Story.’ 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE. 
By WILLIAM POEL. A series of Essays and 
Studies by the Founder and Director of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society dealing with Shakespeare’s 
characters, stage, text, and representation. 

emy 8vo, 58. net. 


PAX BRITANNICA: a Study of the 


History of British Pacification. By 
S. PERRIS, M.A. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 














SPAIN: a Study of her Life and Art. 
By ROYALL TYLER. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions and Plans. New and ~ re-issue. 

Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


GARDEN DESIGN IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By MADELINE AGAR. New and 
cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR. A Novel. 
By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. Translated 
from the Danish. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE COCKATOO. A Public School 


Story. By MAX RITTENBERG. Crown $vo, 5s. 














NEW FICTION 
SUCCESSION: A Sequel to ‘ Promise.’ 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK (Author of ‘ Herself,’ &. ra 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
** Succession’ is quite the most brilliant novel of the 
year.” —Globe. 


TIME'S WALLET. 4 x 








A Novel told in Letters. 


By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING. 6s, 
AN INN UPON THE ROAD. By Janet 
DODGE (Author of ‘Tony Unregenerate’). 6s. 
DISCOVERY. By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 6s. 


THE THIRD MISS SYMONS. .y F. ™. 


MAYOR, with an Introduction by JOHN MASE- 














FIELD. Imp. 16mo. 38. 6d. net. 
NEW DRAMA 
FOUR PLAYS. | By GILBERT CANNAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE PLAYS. 8y STANLEY HOUGHTON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
THE MARRIED WOMAN. 2y c. B. 
__ FERNALD. _Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. net. 
ELLEN TERRY ON THE RUSSIAN 


BALLET. An Appreciation. By THE FAMOUS 
ACTRESS. Illustrated by PAMELA COLMAN 
SMITH. Demy 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 











POETRY 
FIRST POEMS. By MAX PLOWMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LYRICS FROM ELIZABETHAN SONG 
BOOKS AND LYRICS FROM ELIZA- 
BETHAN DRAMATISTS. Edited by a. HL 


BULLEN. In 2 vols. feap. 8v0, ls. net each. 





; BLESTIAL MOTIONS: « Handy Book of 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. Ast: By the late W. T, LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member 
oon pg ag ig ae CA Le 

taining an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. Eelipecs, “Astronomy ar the Young, i. sae cing a 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. | the many readers who from time to time tell ue they are just 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF 
ing to study ast d t hensible digest of 
the latest facts "English Mechanic, February 41910.” 


ntains a summary of rare and accurate information THE WIDOW IN THE BYE-STREET. 


that it atte be difficult to find elsewhere.” — ~~ nt 
es ae 3, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


TWELFTH IMPRESSION OF 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, London : 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limirep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. A New Edition on thin paper. 


4s. 6d. net each vol. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Arnold Bennett. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
Fourth Edition. 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnold Bennett. 


4 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 


[The Book of the Play. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Joseph Conrad. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. By Sir Walter Armstrong. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 


40 other Illustrations. Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


[Classics of Art. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL: An Anecdotal Guide to the British Painters and Pictures in the 


National Gallery. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 16 Plates. Fcap. 8vo, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR. By C. E. Hughes. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 36 other 


Illustrations. Demy 16mo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Little Books on Art, 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS. By H. R. Hall, M.A. FS. A. With 33 Illustrations and 14 Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE SOLDIERS WHOM WELLINGTON LED. 


Deeds of Daring, Chivalry, and Renown. By 


Edward F Taser. With 12 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
GOLD, PRICES, AND WAGES. By J. A. Hobson, Author of ‘The Problem of the Unemployed.’ 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST AND HIS AGE. By Douglas G. Browne. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PERSONALITY. By F. B. Jevons, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
HEALTH THROUGH DIET. By Kenneth G. Haig, L.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. With the advice and assistance 


of ALEXANDER HAIG, M.A. M.D. (Oxon). Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 


THE GOLFING SWING. By Burnham Hare. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


RAMBLES IN KENT. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. F.S.A., Author of ‘Rambles in Surrey.’ 


Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W.Scarth Dixon. With 19 Illustrations. 


A LONDONER’S LONDON. By Wilfred Whitten. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Complete Series. 


With 24 Illustrations by Franx L. Emanvet. 
With 24 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA, By Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 





FICTION 


THE LOVE PIRATE. By C.N. and A.M. Williamson, Authors 


of ‘The Heather Moon.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
“It is a right Williamson story, and will be widely read.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘The resource and imagination of these clever collaborators are endless. This, their 
last book, is in some respects the best they have yet given us.”— World. 
“A delightful story of a town in California. e story flows like a beautiful song 
written round the pure joy of living.” — Dundee Advertiser. 
** As good as the best of its predecessors.”— Westminster Gazette. 


STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. By Mrs. Belloc 


Lowndes. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“*T would at this moment be repossessed of all the superlatives I have squandered that 
I might spend them in the praise of ‘ Studies in Love and in Terror.’ The stories have been 
to me, and must be to all who read them, five very thrilling experiences.” — Punch. 
“Intimate, scrupulous, and acute.”— Daily Telegraph. 
** Each seeks to reveal some phase of the human heart beating at its fastest.” —Standard. 
“She persuades :; she persuades even dreadfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. By George A. 
Birmingham, Author of ‘Spanish Gold.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. —_[ Third Edition, 

‘*The whole book is a continuous chuckle and full of joy.”—Daily News. 

**Full of ingenious situations and unexpected whimsies, and there are delightful 
people in the book.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“The book sparkles with wit and wisdom.”—Morning Post. 

“The doctor combines an inexhaustible fund of good nature with the wiles of a 
serpent.” — Bystander. 

“Dr. Whitty is a delightful character and makes the pivot of merriment and invention 
in a most — book.” —Observer. 

** Full of drollery and healthy amusement.”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE BELOVED ENEMY. By E. Maria Albanesi, Author of 


‘Olivia Mary.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“It is throughout a story that grips the attention, being very natural and pretty.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“From the first page to the last the novel proves thoroughly engrossing. Mme. 
Albanesi has employed all her pleasant and characteristic art in the writing of her story, 
with the result that it iscompletely satisfying throughout.”—Manchester Courier. 

“*The Beloved Enemy’ is distinctly new—a delightful freshness of outlook is in fact 
its leading characteristic. The scenes and people are treated with a skill that banishes 
conventionality.”— World. 

‘It is a pathetic, yet thoroughly healthy story and simply told.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A fresh, unaffected charm animates the novel.”—Country Life. 





| MARY ALL-ALONE. By John Oxenham, Author of ‘ The Quest 


of the Golden Rose.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“A cleverly conceived and well-told story with an atmosphere bracing and healthy 
throughout.” —Scotsman. 
“Mary is a delightful character and the story is pleasant reading. None of Mr. 
Oxenham’s familiar charm and healthy sentiment are lacking.”—Globe. 


THE PEARL-STRINGER. By Peggy Webling, Author of ‘A 
Spirit of Mirth.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘A thoroughly acceptable tale.” —Times. . ? 
‘A pretty love story, it is touched with the simplicity and purity that is one of the 
author’s greatest charms.’’—Daily Chronicle. ‘ — 
“Delicacy, which of all qualities seems the rarest in modern fiction, is the beginning 
and the end of Miss Webling’s art.” —Standard. 
“The book has the charm of the author’s delicate skill.”—Country Life. 
“A fascinating book by reason of its originality of outlook and its strong human 
sympathy.” —World. ‘ ‘ 
** Miss Webling introduced us to some particularly charming characters.” — Daily Mail. 
‘‘A very dainty romance which seems to gain something of the iridescence of the 
pearls concerning which so much is said.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WO.. By Maurice Drake. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“Mr. Drake has woven the strands together deftly. We have not been so gloriously 
thrilled for several years.”— Daily News and Leader. 

“Sensational the story is, but it is sensation of a rare order, and will be perfectly new 
to most readers.”— Pall Mall Gazette. : 

‘Mr. Drake has contrived a stirring, virile, and intensely human story, full of life, 
colour, and breathless interest.”— World. 

‘*Readers will discover the fascination of this book, due not only to the excellence of 
its plot, but to the clear and straightforward style of the narrative and the originality and 
verve of the treatment.” —Country Life. 

‘*An adventure of extraordinary fascination.” — Manchester Guardian. ais 

“There is plenty of exciting intrigue, of humorous observation, and of vivid 
atmosphere.” — Zruth. 


THE WARE CASE. By George Pleydell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘There is a breathless eagerness about the whole thing which is quite irresistible.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘The tale is unquestionably well told.”—Birmingham Post. 

“ A really thrilling story, well-written and vivid.” —Tatler. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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